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A VISIT TO THE OLD HOME. 

During. the last week in April we 
had the pleasure of spending a couple 
of days, at the old home, in western 
Pennsylvania. We visited every field, 
and tried to figure out how many times 
we had turned over the clods in our 
boyhood. We went through every 
room in the old house—the big kitch- 
en, where the table was usually 
spread for from anywhere from ten 
to a dozen of the family, for during 
the summer season there were always 
two or three cousins at that tabie, as 
well as our family of ten. We went 
into the dining-room, where the table 
Was spread for company; into father’s 
and mother’s room; into the parlor 
and spare bedroom; and into each of 
our rooms upstairs. We went out to 
the barn, and wondered at the amount 
of timber that had been wasted in 











building that barn, seventy-four years 
ago. We then went down to the 
spring, took a drink out of it, peeped 
into the milk room, where the crocks 


were setting as of old; where we used 
to hide our white walnut switches, 


out of which we proposed to make 
whistles. 

Then we went to grandfather's old 
house, Where mother was born just a 
hundred years ago this year. We sat 
in the sun parlor among the flowers, 
and noticed that that spring water hau 
been carried down from an adjoining 
hiliside to the top of the house, giving 
hot and cold water to the rooms up- 
Stairs as well as down, and such mod- 
ern conveniences as there should be 
in every farm home. 

We then compared the yield of 


crops grown there last year and in 
average recent years, with the crops 
grown there about sixty years ago. 
These two farms are typical of the 
farms of western Pennsylvania. The 
old farm produces little more than 
half what it used to, and the question 
is, Why? The answer is easy and ob- 
vious. It is located near coal mines, 
which furnish a market for the corn 
direct from the field. There is no 
need for a corn crib except for horse 
feed. They furnish a market for the 
skim-milk and buttermilk, and the 
windfall apples; in fact, for every- 
thing. Forty years of this selling off 
of the vegetable matter has simply 
robbed the soil so that it runs togeth- 
er, being for the most part limestone 
clay, and hence plants can not find 
and utilize the mineral elements that 
it contains. We do not suppose this 


‘farm has lost anything worth mention- 


ing in potash, probably not very much 
in phosphorus, but of course we can 





not tell this without chemical analy- 
sis. The important thing is that the 
soil lacks vegetable matter, hence 
grows clover sparingly, and hence 
loses nitrogen. 

We were gratified to notice on most 
farms a lime kiln, and particularly so 
east of the mountains, where the lime 
has evidently been hauled and depos- 
ited in large piles ready for distribu- 
tion at the proper time. In western 
Pennsylvania, where limestone is 
available, where slack coal can be had 
for the hauling, where there are still 
enough old fence rails to furnish a 
foundation for the limestone, the prob- 
lem of burning over is an easy one: 
First a foundation of logs or rails (and 
rail fences last a long time), covered 
over with slack coal; then about eight- 
een inches of limestone, this covered 
with slack coal or “run of mine’; a 
couple of feet of limestone, then more 
slack coal; a top layer of limestone; 
the whole covered with slack coal and 
fired; and either allowed to slack ik 
the kiln, or carried to the field in the 
lump and allowed to slack, to be ready 
for spreading prior to sowing fall 
wheat. We judge that lime spreaders 
are now in general use, as the kilns 
stand as they were burned last fall. 

This was a common practice in our 
boyhood. Then it dropped out of use 
for a good many years, and now farm- 
ers are going back to lime. We do not 
know whether they know why they 
do it or not, but they do it as they did 
in the early days. It changes the phy- 
sical condition of the soil, corrects 
acidity, and enables them to grow clo- 
ver, but far better when manure or 
green clover is plowed under and the 
lime applied on the surface. 

So far as we could see, this wasting 
of the soil fertility is going on all over 
that country. The splendid white oak 
and hickory forests Have disappeared, 
and timber is found only along the 
streams. When we remember that 
China has maintained her soil fertility 
after forty centuries or more of farm- 
ing, it makes us sad to see the waste 
and desolation the American farmer 
has wrought in the last century and 
a half. 

While there we got from a coal op- 
erator in what is known as the coke 
region of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
some rather interesting facts with re- 
gard to the production of coke. The 
coke vein is quite limited—a stratum 
three or four miles wide running 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia— 
possibly 125 miles long—the best and 
the only really first-class coke in the 
United States. The vein is eight or 
nine feet thick, with no slate. It,is 
easily mined. The great bulk of these 
lands were bought by the steel trust 
forty years ago, at from $25 to $400 
dollars an acre. The few that have 
remained in the hands of the original 
owners are selling at from $2,000 to 
$4,000 per acre. 

Under modern mining, which con- 
sists in running a large room about 
twelve feet wide the whole length of 
the field, which may comprise many 
acres, they leave for support the same 
width of coke. When the rear end is 
reached, the miner turns back and 
takes out the remainder, putting in 
pillars to support the roof until the 
coke is out. An acre of this will yield 
10,000 tons. The cost, where the land 
was originally bought for less thar 
$400 an acre, is about a dollar per ton 
at the pit’s mouth. It is put in large 
ovens, holding two to five tons, and 
fired, driving out the oil and everything 
else except the carbon. Usually after 
it has burned about forty-eight hours, 
the fire is put out by water from a 
reservoir in the hill above. When coal 
is a dollar, coke costs about $1.50. 
The present contract price is $2.60. 
These independent companies contract 
for about three-fourths of their output 
and take their chances on selling the 
other fourth at a higher price, which 
is now about a dollar above the con- 
tract price. 

The steel trust has enough coal left 
to last for about fifty years; and the 
advance in the price of land—the un 
earned increment—is one of the main 
sources of revenue. In other words, 
it enables them to produce coke at a 
price which the independent compa- 
nies can not meet, unless they have 
bought enough to start with to last 
them from twenty-five to fifty years. 

The average miner’s wage is $2.85. 
Three-fourths of them are foreigners. 
The majority of these are Italians, the 
rest Slavs and Hungarians. They live 
miserably cheap, preferring to put the 
money into the savings banks rather 





than to spend it luxuriantly. We are 
told that some of them have as much 
as $4,000. They are now beginning to 
buy land, and we predict that in an- 
other generation the farms both in 
the coke region and in the Pittsburgh 
coal region, a much larger field, with 
coal of less value, will be owned by 
the men who now do the work in the 
mines. The miner builds him a shack, 
his wife and children run the farm 
they purchase, running from two to 
sixty acres, growing fruits, vegetables 
and poultry, while the miner keeps on 
working in the mine. The majority of 
these people are Roman Catholics, but 
there are some of the other denomina- 
tions—Methodists, Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Evangelical, and a few Presby- 
terians. 


We were deeply impressed with this | 


fact, which is true all the world over: 
that the man who does the work—the 
manual work—will eventually own the 
property. And why should it not be 
so? It seems natural to men to quit 
working when they don’t have to. It 
is also quite natural for their children 
not to learn to work, at least as their 
fathers did. So the farmer’s son drifts 


off into some other business; the old | 


homestead goes into the hands of 
strangers, and finally falls into the 
hands of men who will actually till 
the soil and study agriculture in dead 
earnest. 

While in a general way these lands 
are declining in fertility,, and have no 
longer the population they had fifty 
or sixty years ago, here and there we 
find good farmers, who stick by the 
ancestral acres, and learn how to farm 
not merely as well as their fathers, but 
better. The pity of it is that there 
are not enough of them to make the 
social life in the country worth living, 
and their children are likely to move 
to town and eventually allow these 
lands to fall into the hands of the 
foreigner. This, of course, applies only 
to the coke and coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 

With the Pennsylvania farmer in the 
eastern part of the state, it is another 
story. We have never seen anywhere 
in the world better farming than we 
saw from a Pullman window in Lan- 
caster and Chester counties. The Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and the Quakers are 
a good sort, and take more kindly to 
the farm than the Scotch-Irish, of 
whom it is said that they keep the 
Sabbath and everything else they can 
get hold of. 


FARMERS AND POLITICS. 


Iowa farmers are a good-natured sort 





of folk. Creating by far -the greatest. 


portion of the wealth of the state, sus- 
taining the cities by their traffic, and 
replacing their wornout life with fresh 
country blood, they allow the profes- 
sional classes to dictate public poli- 
cies, directly or indirectly, until of 
late years the professional politicians 


have come to assume that the seats of 
the mighty are theirs by a sort of di- 
vine right, and that the various state 
and congressional offices are but step- 
ping stones to the seats of the might- 
ier in the national capital. 

In all the past history of Iowa and 
her sister states in the Mississippi 
valley, when conditions have become 
intolerable because of the sacrifice of 
the interests of the state to the inter- 
ests of the political parties, the farm- 
ers have risen in their might, swept 
aside the political machines, inaugu- 
rated needed reforms, and then gone 
back to their plows, their milking 
stools and their feed yards. 

It was so in granger times, when 
the right of the railroads to fix fares 
and freights was denied by the su- 
preme court, at the instance of west- 
ern farmers. It was so in the eighties, 
when rebates were rife. The farmers 
then, under the leadership of Farmer 
Larrabee, enacted the Iowa railroad 
bill, in the face of a torrent of abuse 
and villification such as we are wit- 
nessing now. 

Of late years the professionals have 
once more assumed the divine right to 
govern Iowa, and great was their in- 
dignation when farmers from more 
than twenty counties unitedly urged 
Mr. Holden to become a candidate for 
governor and lead in a campaign for a 
greater lowa, better roads, better 
schools, reforms in taxation, a better 
home life and better government of 
cities and counties. The indignation 
was all the greater, because it had 
been assumed that the various deals 








arr 
and trades and swaps that had 
made between the various candidate 
and possible candidates had ingy ; 
peace during the presidential] cam. 
paign, whatever might happen after. 
wards. First the candidacy of a farm. 
er for governor was a matter for laugh. 
ter. “A corn field governor! ha! ha!” 
Then it was: “Oh, yes, he’s a goog 
teacher; a booster for the granger- all 
right in his place; ought to have 
stayed in the college; but he has no 
executive ability, no experience as a 
statesman. He has not come in through 
the door, but by climbing up some 
other way.” 

Then he became a bad man. He 
owned some land outside the state— 
horrible! “Kill him off! If it is not 
stopped our craft will be in danger. 
No politician will be safe if the farm. 
ers have their way this time.” 

And to all this Mr. Holden makes no 
answer; nor will he allow his friends 
to make answer; nor will he permit 
them to assail the other candidates 
for the office. Thousands of dollars 
have been spent in hiring men to find 
out something against Holden. The 


‘most villainous falsehoods have been 


published; but he will not enter into 
an argument as to whether he is an 
honest man or not. He knows the 
people of Iowa, and they know him. 
If his ten years of life and work 
among them has not convinced them, 
what can convince them? 

It takes a pretty big man to do this, 
We do not now remember many men 
of just that size. He is a bigger man 
than even his best friends took him to 
be. If this is not statesmanship and 
more than statesmanship—the real 
manhood that underlies all true states- 
manship—then we confess we don’t 
know where to look for it. The entire 
nation would feel better, if the princi- 
pal candidates for a still higher office 
were to show just this kind of states- 
manship. 

It is now up to the farmers and 
business men of the state to say 
whether they will take a hand in gov- 
erning themselves, or allow the pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties to 
exercise this assumed divine right to 
govern the state. And now is the 
time to do it. There will never be a 
better time. If they have any red 
blood in their veins, they will stand by 
the man who has given ten of the best 
years of his life in building up a great- 
er Iowa, who has shown by his digni- 
fied, manly course a spirit as beautiful 
as it is rare, who has set a new stand- 
ard in political campaigns, and a ca- 
pacity for dealing with the larger 
problems of government, which sur- 
prises even his best friends. And they 
will do this not as against any party 
or faction of a party, or any candidate, 
but as a vindication of their right to 
govern themselves. If they fail now 
it will be a long time before such an- 
other man will be found willing to lead 
such another movement. 





- COLLAR SORES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me a remedy for sore 
necks on horses? Is sore neck trouble 
a contagious disease?” 


We suspect our correspondent re 
fers to collar sores. If so, the first 
thing for him to do is to be sure that 
his collars fit. There should be just 
room enough between the lower bor- 
der of the collar and the neck for a 
person to put in his hand, and around 


the edges just enough room to insert 
the fingers. Of course the collar 
should have a smooth surface which 
will not irritate the neck. A good 
wash for a sore neck and shoulder is 
made by dissolving two tablets of bi- 
chloride of mercury and a tablespoon- 
ful of tannic acid in a quart of water. 
A good powder for sore shoulders is 
a mixture of sulphur and air slaked 
lime. 

It may possibly be that the sore 
necks of our correspondent’s horses 
are due to some other cause than irri- 
tation by the collars. It may be that 
the blood is in bad condition. If s0, 
it is a good plan to add two or three 
pounds of bran or a pound of oi} meal 
to the ration, as a substitute for ghree 
pounds of-.other grain. Also, it rs well 
to give a physic of 4 pound of Glau- 
ber’s salts or a pint to @ quart of raw 
linseed oil. The following lotion. aD- 
plied to the neck, sometimes gives 
good results: Two drams of carbol- 
ate of potash and two grains of cya- 
nide of potassium in a quart of water. 
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a 
TRYING TO LIVE OFF DEAD THINGS 


When a boy we were very fond of 
punting ‘possums. One night the dog 
killed one. We brought it home, and, 
as mother had an invincible objection 
to having a ‘possum brought into the 
pouse, much less to having it cooked 
and eaten, we left it in the yard. The 
pext morning, as we happened to pass 
by, we saw half a dozen little ’pos- 
sums sucking their dead mother. They 
were in her pouch, where ‘possums 
carry their young, but in the dark the 
night before we had not noticed them. 
Sickening at the very thought, we put 
them out of their misery at once. Ever 
gince, When we see innocent, well- 
meaning people trying to get nourish- 
ment out of things we know to be 
dead, we think of those poor little 
*possumMs. 
on years we have traveled a 
good deal, and have had opportunities 
such as few men have enjoyed to dis- 

cern between the living things and the 
dead things in the United States and 
Great Britain. This wider knowledge 
bas broadened our views, and, as we 
must say what we believe to be im- 
portant to the welfare of the farmer, 
has enlarged the scope of our teaching, 
until Wallaces’ Farmer is being re- 
garded everywhere as the one agricul- 
tural paper that considers nothing that 
vitally concerns the farmer as out- 
side its field. 

Cur readers, with very rare excep- 
tions, are pleased with this broaden- 
ing of the field, and are lavish with 
their praise. Once in a while, how- 
ever, a subscriber complains that we 
are getting “into politics.” If by poli- 
tics he means partisan politics, noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
We could not, if we tried. Don’t onr 
readers all know that both the pres- 
ent parties are rapidly disintegrating, 
and that the fight is not at all with 
each other, but between factions in 
each party? 

The party names now mean no more 
than the different brands on whisky. 
Doctor Wiley, until recently head 
chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, told us a rather funny story 
not long since. We had asked him the 
simple question: ‘What is whisky?” 
“Well,” he answered, “President 
Roosevelt one day asked me to come 
to the White House and answer that 
question. I distilled a bottle of alco- 
hol out of wood shavings, and took 
with that a few bottles of different 
poisons and flavoring and coloring ex- 
tracts. From this bottle of wood al- 
cohol and the extracts and flavors and 
colors, I made him a fine brand of 
bourbon whisky, a brand of rye whis- 
ky, one of Scotch, and any other brand 
that he called for, and in adition rum’ 
and brandy.” 

If you distill the planks of the plat- 
form of your party, put in the proper 
poisons, flavoring and coloring ex- 
tracts, you can make political drinks 
to suit the partisans ih any section of 
the country. 

Good government, which we should 
all desire, is the result of an enlight- 
ened public opinon, which every citi- 
zen and every journalist should en- 
deavor to promote. Ever since the 
Union was founded, the men who did 
things and whose memories are cher- 
ished, voiced this enlightened”*public 
Opinion, and were in their day tribunes 
of the people. To use the language of 
the poet: “I’d rather be a pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn,” or an in- 
nocent young ’possum sucking its dead 
mother, than to try to be a good citi- 
zen by following blindly the teachings 
of any partisan or political paper. 

We do not expect our readers to fol- 
low blindly our teachings on agricul- 
ture, stock raising or good govern- 
ment. We do not expect them to al- 
Ways agree with us. All that we ask 
is that they read, weigh, consider and 
then do what they believe to be their 
duty and to their interest. 





LACK OF WORKING CAPITAL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes as 
follows: 


“What do you think of a man going 
in debt to buy all the machinery and 
stock he needs, except four horses, 
for a 270-acre farm, with hired help 
at $30 to $35 a month for the season? 
Do you not think it would be a hard 
task in case we had another year of 
€rasshoppers?” : 


We think that under those circum- 








stances, a farmer who went in debt 
to that extent would be at the mercy 
of his creditors. In case he had a fine 
season, good crops and good prices, he 
might pull through and make some 
money. Otherwise the chances would 
be against him. : 

This leads us to suggest that one of 
the greatest handicaps of the western 
farmer is insufficient working capital. 
If we were asked how much : working 
capital a man should have per acre, 
we cannot answer; for that would 
vary with circumstances. The renter, 
however, should have enough capital 
of his own to grow his crop and pay 
his help, less the money he might re- 
ceive from poultry and cream checks. 
Renting a farm at cash rent, with this 
much of his own he is reasonably 
safe. 

Having grown his crop, he can af- 
ford to borrow money to buy feeders. 
If he is wise, however, he will make 
arrangements so that he will not be 
obliged to sell these fed cattle and 
hogs when the note at the bank comes 
due. About the worst thing he can 
do is to borrow his money from the 





men who sell him the feeders, and 
thus be subject to call to deliver his 
stock on the market when the note is 
due, without regard to their condi- 
tion or what the price may be. 

We are well aware that many men 
have made money by taking these long 
chances; but the conditions then were 
quite different from now. Rents were 
not so high. Rented farms were not 
so badly worn out as they are now 
and insect plagues were not so nu- 
merous or dangerous. The man who 
is renting for only one year is in 
greater danger than the man who 
rents for a term of years, but it is very 
difficult for a man who has so little 
working capital to rent a farm for 
more than a year. In case of a longer 
lease, if he does lose a crop one year, 
there is an opportunity for making it 
up the next; and if he has two or three 
good crops, one poor crop will not in- 
jure him very much. By and by we 
will get down to the longer lease, and 
tenants will have more capital of their 
own. When we do that, it goes with- 
out saying, that farming will be more 
profitable. 





ORIENTAL FARMING 


What We May Learn From the Chinese 


and Japanese 


It does anyone good to have the con- 
ceit Knocked out of him once in a 
while. It is just as profitable to a na- 
tion as to an individual. We farmers 
of the United States look down upon 
the “heathen Chinee” and the “Jap,” 
regard them as our inferiors in every 
way, following worn-out methods. But 
if ahy one of our readers will get the 
book entitled “Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies,” the manuscript for which was 
written by Professor F. H. King, of 
Wisconsin, and which was published 
by his wife after his death, and wiil 
read it carefully, they will think less 
of themselves and more of the Orient- 
al. His studies were made on the 
ground. Professor King, it may be 
stated, was among our highest author- 
ities on agriculture. His books on the 
soil, on irrigation and drainage, on the 
physics of agriculture, on the ventila- 
tion of dwellings, stables and rural 
schools, are standard works. There- 
fore, when he visited China, Japan and 
Korea, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing their methods, he took with him 
not merely a scientific eye, but the 
ability to tell what he saw. 

We are not going to tell you all that 
is in this book, but a few points that 
have made a very deep impression on 
us. We are complaining of worn-out 
lands from New England to the Mis- 
sissippi river; and yet as a nation we 
are only one hundred and thirty-six 
years old. Given a continent stored 
with the fertility of the ages, we are 
complaining that our soil is worn out 
and clamoring for commercial ferti- 
lizers. These oriental countries have 
a known history of four thousand 
years, and they are not yet complain- 
ing of worn-out soils. Their soils seem 
to be as rich as they were in the days 
of the apostles; and we wonder how 
on earth they did it. 

We may imagine that they used com- 
mercial fertilizers; but commercial 
fertilizers are a modern inveation. 
They are not used in China now, and 
only recently and to a limited extent 
in Japan. Yet there is no complaint 
of lack of fertility in the soil, and 
these countries support a population 
so vast that if we did not have accur- 
ate statistics on the subject, we could 
hardly credit it. 

For example, Japan has only 20,900 
square miles of agricultural area; 
Iowa has 55,000, and we are accus- 
tomed to boast that every acre of it 
is tillable. Suppose we knock off 5,000 
or even 15,000 square miles for good 
measure. Still we have twice the ag- 
ricultural area of Japan; and we sup- 
port some 2,000,000 population; Japan 
supports 47,000,000 people; more than 
three to each acre, and 2,349 to each 
square mile; and yet her total agri- 
cultural imports exceed her exports 
by less than one dollar per capita. 

We have no corresponding figures 
covering the whole of China. They 
are probably not available, but Pro- 
fessor King tells of one farmer in 
China with whom he talked, who Kept 
a donkey, a cow, two pigs, and a fam- 








ily of twelve on two and one-half acres 
of cultivated land, on which he grew 
wheat, millet, sweet potatoes and 
beans. He talked with another farmer 
who had an acre and a third, and ten 
in the family. He kept a donkey and 
one pig. In Japan the rural popula- 
tion in 1907 had a density of 1,922 peo- 
ple to the square mile, with 135 horses 
and cattle. The rural population of 
the United States in 1900, which would 
include towns of under 2,500 people, 
is given as 61 people per square mile, 
with 30 horses and mules, 


The interesting thing to us is to 
know how they have done it for at 
least four thousand years, and how 
they still do it. First, by very inten- 
sive culture. The great food crops, 
even the grains, are planted in drills 
and thoroughly cultivated. First, then, 
intensive culture, practicable because 
of the cheapness of labor, about five 
cents a day with board and fifteen 
cents without. > 


Next, thorough fertilization. Japan, 
as above stated, has taken to using 
commercial fertilizers; China has not. 
You may ask: Where do they get 
their fertilizers? Every: bit of refuse, 
every bit of waste—animal wastes, 
human wastes—the silt on the bottom 
of canals (and China is covered with 
canals), refuse straw, everything they 
can gather up, is converted into fer- 
tilizer. 

As an illustration, it may be stated 
that “in 1908 the International Con- 
cession (foreign residents) of the city 
of Shanghai sold to a Chinese con- 
tractor the privilege of entering pri- 
vate residences and public places early 
in the morning of each day of the year 
and removing the night soil, receiving 
therefor more than $31,000 gold, for 
78,000 tons of waste.” 

Manure is regarded as too valuable 
to be hauled direct to the fields. It is 
composted and ripened and mixed with 
muck or silt. Sometimes the compost- 
ing requires from three to six months. 
It is then applied to the crop, the resi- 
due remaining in the land. 

The third reason why they have 
been able to maintain fertility is that 
they have fitted the crop to the land. 
Without experiment stations, without 
a department of agriculture, without 
agricultural papers, so far as we know, 
they have in these long years learned 
by hard and bitter experience the 
crops that are adapted to the soil and 
to the climate, to dry seasons and to 
wet seasons. They have found out by 
long experience what our government 
is trying to do by soil surveys—find 
out what each ten acres of land 1s fit- 
ted for, in order that the farmer need 
not waste any time in trying to get 
at the results. One hundred thousand 
dollars for five or ten years at most 
would give this information to the 
farmers in every state in the Union; 
but we must go on building battle- 
ships and supporting a lot of useless 
forts all over the country; we must 
give appropriations to improve streams 
where there is water only once in a 





while, and harbors inside of which no 
ship will ever sail. Chinamen are not 
so. foolish as all that. 


We westerners pat ourselves on the 
back because in 1888 we discovered 
that the legumes utilize the free nitro- 
gen of the air. Chinamen had then 
practiced growing clover for the pur- 
pose of enriching land for hundreds 
of years, even as our grandfathers did 
long before they knew why. 


Another secret of success, in China 
particularly, is that they know how to 
irrigate. With a much greater rain- 
fall than ours, they manage to use a 
much larger percentage of it than we 
do. The water that falls is conserved 
and applied to the crops that need 
water. 


It is true that they have very cheap 
labor; but we, on the other hand, have 
improved machinery which largely 
makes up for the difference. It is true 
that the best part of their land lies 
farther south than the United States 
—Peking about the latitude of Cincin- 
nati; Mukden, in the far north, about 
the latitude of Chicago, while Canton 
is about the latitude of Florida. In 
these southern portions they grow two 
crops a year, sometimes three; and if 
they were in the same latitude in this 
country they would very likely do the 
same thing. We don’t. 

What, then, is the lesson for us, if 
we are not to be a worn-out and deso- 
late land, while China maintains her 
fertility? The obvious lesson is: Hau! 
out the manure; regard wastes on the 
land as sacred to the land. On ac- 
count of the high price of labor, we 
can not treat our manure and wastes 
as China does, but we can at least get 
it out of the barnyard, the chicken- 
yard and the outhouse, and put it on 
the land. 

The second lesson is: Fit your crop 
to the land, and don’t try to fit the 
land to the crop. Save the tremen- 
dous waste through washing, or, if 
you want a scientific term, erosion, by 
cultivating your steep hillsides in 
something that will prevent washing— 
grasses, and sometimes fruit trees— 
sometimes forest trees. If lands need 
draining, tile them. By and by, as 
population increases, we shall have to 
store water and help out a dry season 
by irrigation. Many a time two inch- 
es of water would have doubled the 
potato crop or the corn crop. China 
learned dry-land farming long before 
this country was settled. They knew 
quite as much about it as we do, per 
haps considerably more. 

‘All this does not mean that we are 
never to use commercial fertilizers; 
but it does mean that we should know 
what is needed before we apply them, 
and then apply them in such a way as 
will bring us the greatest profit for 
the investment. If China has main- 
tained her soil fertility for four thou- 
sand years without commercial ferti- 
lizers, we can at least do something 
without them. 

But, you say, don’t we read about 
great floods in China? Are they not 
having a famine there just now? Do 
not the great rivers carry down silt 
to the sea, as do the Mississippi and 
teh Missouri rivers? Most certainly 
they do. They made the mistake of 
stripping the timber off the hillsides; 
and erosion follows, just as it does in 
the west and in the mountain regions 
of the south. In fact, in many sec- 
tions China is moving into the sea; 
but these thrifty Orientals do their 
best at saving it. Chungming Island, 
for example, has grown 1,800 feet per 
year, and a million people are farming 
on 270 square miles of made land, 
where five hundred years ago there 
was nothing but river sands and silt. 
Some towns that were once on the 
seashore are now far inland. 

All this shows that these people 
manage to get a profit out of the sea, 
not only in the way of fish, but in the 
“way of vegetable food as well. For 
example, the Japanese set out small 
shrubs in the shallow sea bottom. Ed- 
ible seaweeds become attached to this, 
and they are scraped off and dried for 
food. 

There is no telling what farmers can 
do when they have to. We are now do- 
ing many things which we would not 
have dreamed of even thirty years 
ago. In more ways thau one, “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” We 
can at least imitate these people in the 
matter of saving all kinds of farm 
waste, applying it to the land in the 
most practicable way, fitting our crop 
to the land, prevenfing washing as far 
as possible, and giving thorough till- 
age. 
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THE BOY'S SENSE OF JUSTICE. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, as the 
case may be, boys sometimes need 
punishment, or at the very least, stern 
reproof. The boy who has the right 
stuff in him does not complain if he 
gets a licking, or a severe reproof that 
is often worse than a licking, if he 
knows he deserves it. In fact, he 
would sometimes feel better, and his 
conscience would be more at ease, if 
he received chastisement instead of 
escaping from it in one way or anoth- 
er. Judging from our own experience 
in the past, boys really feel more at 
ease if they get what they deserve. 

Boys have a keen sense of justice. 
When they are rebuked or chastised 
unjustly, however, as sometimes hap- 
pens, they resent it; and it does not 
mend matters to say that this punish- 
ment which was undeserved will make 
up for other times when the boy es- 
caped just punishment. We do not 
mind telling our boys that we have 
had a little experience that way our 
selves, and it did not seem to make 
up for the present injustice. 

Boys on the farm ought to be set to 
doing things; and if they do it will- 
ingly and do their very best, their feel- 
ings are sometimes badly hurt by he- 
ing scolded for not doing better. The 
boy resents this as a grievcvs wrong 
He has a right to resent it. We have 
had a little experience in this line also. 
When we had done our very best, and 
that best was poor, we were some- 
times laughed at (and looking back, 
we don’t wonder); and, do you know, 
that hurt, and we did not get over it 
for a long time. Boys can not do all 
things well, and parents are some- 
times thoughtless, laughing at these 
early mistakes until the boy becomes 
utterly discouraged. This is all wrong. 
There are some things that they can 
do easily now, that almost do them- 
selves, and they have forgotten tiat 
when they first tried to do them they 
made a very poor fist of it. 

It used to be the custom with some 


parents to tell their boys that if they’ 


got licked at school, they would set 
another licking at home. This is not 
right. The punishment at school may 
not have been deserved. Boys are 
some:imes punished for doing what 
the; ought to do. For example, the 
boy at school takes the part of a small- 
er boy, or of his sister—or perhaps 
some other boy’s sister—and thrashes 
some big fellow who ought io be 
thrashed. It would be poor business 
to rebuke that boy at home after the 
teacher has punished him unjustly. Be 
fair with your boys. Don’t pass judg- 
ment until you know the facts. See 
whether the boy was right or not, and 
if so, commend him; and if not, re- 
prove him (tenderly). 

If the boy has been doing his best at 
some task you have given him, if he 
has done poorly, show him how to do 
better Give him encouragement in- 
stead of rebuke or ridicule. When the 
boy has grown up and is able to do 
farm work, don’t find fault with hir: 
if he does not do the work in your 
way. If he has been exercising his 
judgment and trying to find out a bet- 
ter way, don’t scold him for that. If 
he has not done it properly, show him 
wherein he has made his mistake, but 
hear his reasons for doing it the way 
he did 

If, when he is older, he has made a 
small investment on his own account, 
without asking your opinion, don’t 
pass judgment on that too hastily. Per- 
haps the boy did the right thing. Even 
if he has done the wrong thing, with 
the best of motives, he has only made 
a mistake; point it out to him, but 
don't discourage him in his efforts to 
use his own judgment in the way of 
doing things, or even in the way of 
making small investments. By respect- 
ing his sense of justice, you will go 
far in teaching him to be a just man 
all his days. 

The same principles apply in deal- 
ing with girls. We can not give illus- 
trations in that line, because we have 
had no personal experience; but our 
observation is that girls sometimes 
suffer from a sense of injustice, which 
it is not easy to get over. 

If boys and girls are treated with 
kindness, justice and kindly sympathy 
in the home life, the chances are they 
will develop into very strong men and 
women, who will be a comfort to their 
parents all their days; but if they are 
treated unfairly, there will be a strong 
temptation for them to get away from 
the home as soop as possible, often 
to their own great moral harm and to 
the great loss of real happiness in the 





home life. Boys and girls are not nat- 
urally wicked. They usually mean 
well. They may be weak and inexperi- 
enced, but they will get over this in 
time. At any rate, speaking now not 
only of boys, but of men and women, 
much that we call wickedness is sim- 
ply weakness. 





THE NEXT NINETY DAYS. . 


The next ninety days on the farm 
will have more to do with the pros- 
perity of the nation for a year to comé 
than the results of the presidential 
election. For these days will deter- 
mine the yield and quality of all the 
crops grown on the farm except cotton 
and corn, and will have very much to 
do with determining the yield of these 
two great staples, one of the north 
and one of the south. They will deter- 
mine the hay crop, to a great extent 
the pasture crop, one of the greatest 
of our crops, the winter and spring 
wheat crops, the oats crop, the barley 
crop, and have very much to do in de- 
termining the crop of potatoes. 

The wheat crop of Ohio is very poor. 

A large per cent or the acreage has 
already been plowed up, and the rest, 
as far as we can see from personal 
observation and talking with travelers 
from other sections than the one we 
visited recently along the Fort Wayne 
line, is not more than half a crop. The 
same is true of western Pennsylvania, 
where the condition and stand is even 
poorer than in Ohio. 
* We left Pennsylvania on the 30th of 
April, and very little oats was sown. 
Very little ground was plowed for 
corn, and the physical condition of the 
soil was anything but satisfactory. 
Zast of the mountains, both in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, the wheat was 
in fine condition, and particularly in 
those banner counties, Lancaster and 
Chester, and in the corresponding lati- 
tude in Maryland. If we are to have, 
as is now estimated, four hundred mil- 
lion bushels of winter wheat, thirty 
million less than last year, it must 
come from Iowa, Missouri and the 
states west of the Missouri river. In 
Illinois and Iowa the oats have been 
sown, and give a fine prospect. 

The pasture should be good this 
year, for the soil is plentifully sup- 
plied with moisture. The trouble with 
the meadows is a short stand of clo- 
ver and timothy, due to the drouth of 
1911 and of 1910. When we-were in 
Pennsylvania, hay was selling at $32 
a ton, oat straw at $20. We heard of 
one farmer in Minnesota who has been 
feeding his cattle on brush meal and 
molasses. In many markets hay is 
practically the same price as corn per 
ton, and the high price of corn is evi- 
dently mainly due to the shortage of 
the hay crop. 

It is too early yet to determine the 
all-important question of the viability 
or growing power of the seed corn. We 
heard no complaint in the east, but 
as the weather in the eastern sections 
was about the same as in Iowa, we 
are not sure. Those eastern people 
have not yet caught onto testing corn. 
The pity of it is that approximatelv 
half of our farmers are in the same 
backward state. 

The prospects, therefore, are not the 
best, but by no means bad. It will be 
largely a question of weather and of 
the viability of seed corn. What the 
country needs now is a great, big 
crop. It is safe to say that it will not 
get the crop that it thinks it needs, 
and we are to have another year of 
high prices, of which the people in the 
east complain so bitterly. 

The western farmer has little to 
discourage him. His winter wheat, 
where he sowed it at the proper time, 
and has taken care of it in the proper 
way, is very promising. There will be 
plenty of pasturage on blue grass pas- 
tures this year; and the worst draw- 
back will be the shortage of timothy 
and clover, and especially of clover. 
This will have to be made up by sow: 
ing cowpeas, soy beans and sorghum. 

Our people will all be interested in 
the results of the presidential elec- 
tion; but the thing that will most af- 
fect their real interests is the yield 
of crops. This is not altogether in 
their hands; but the man who this 
year has seed corn that will grow, gets 
his ground in proper physical condi- 
tion, cultivates it well, and takes care 
of his other crops, should be happy 
when Thanksgiving Day comes. The 


time spent in making his crop, and 
therefore his financial salvation sure, 
will be better spent than in whooping 
it up for either presidential candidate. 








THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN IN 
FARMING. 


It may be freely admitted to start 
with that the known in farming is 
probably a very small part, compared 
with the unknown. In the nature of 
things, the proportion can not be stat- 
ed. The more we study nature and 
nature’s laws, however, the more we 
realize the limit of our capacities, and 
the comparatively few things that are 
really and absolutely known. 

There are some things in agriculture’ 
however, which we can say are known, 
and known sufficiently well to justify 
acting upon them. For example, we 
know perfectly well that almost all 
soils contain an abundance and a su- 
perabundance of all the mineral ele- 
ments that plants require, with the 
exception of two or three. These are 
potash, phosphorus, and in some sec- 
tions lime and possibly in some cases 
magnesium. In our ordinary prairie 
soils of the west we have a super- 
abundance of potash, while in our 
swamp soils we have quite as gener- 
ally a very great deficiency. 

-We know that the limiting element 
in most of the soils of the corn belt is 
phosphorus; in other words, that this 
will fail us first, and that in many sec- 
tions it already has to be supplied. We 
know that every bushel of grain and 
every head of live stock removes from 
the soil some of these essentiai min- 
eral elements; and that unless they 
are replaced when exhausted, the soil 
must become infertile. 

We know still further that soils un- 
der cultivation lose another essential 
element, nitrogen; that this is exhaust- 
ed not merely by crop production, but 
by the-burning up of the humus by 
cultivation and by leaching out when 
it assumes the form in which alone 
plants can use it. Fortunately, w3 
know beyond question that the legumi- 
nous plants, by their ability to utilize 
the nitrogen from the air, furnish the 
cheapest method of securing a svuffi- 
cient supply of nitrogen, and hence 
that for ordinary farm uses there is 
no need of investing in this high-priced 
and usually wasted element of fer- 
tility. 

We know that the continued cultiva- 
tion of the soil wastes the vegetable 
matter and puts it out of physical con- 
dition, rendering it much more diffi- 
cult to cultivate; and that when it is 
in this bad physical condition it is un- 
able to utilize the essential elements 
of fertility, no matter how abundant 
they may be. We know that if the 
vegetable matter in the soil, wheth-r 
you call it humus or humus material. 
is depleted, it must be restored either 
by adding a live stock department to 
the farm and applying the manure to 
the fields, or by hauling in manure 
from other sources, or by growing veg- 
etable matter and turning it under. 

About these matters there is no dis- 
pute among students of agriculture. 
They embody the essential teachings 
of the agricultural press so far as the 
production of crops is concerned. 
These facts are so thoroughly estab- 
lished that the man who disregards 
them does so at his peril. 

Other teachings follow as the result 
of these established facts: for example 
—the doctrine of the rotation of crops, 
the crops in the rotation varying with 
the soil, the climate, the market and 
the tastes of the farmer. For without 
rotation of crops the soil will inevit- 
ably be exhausted, for grain raising 
can not be carried on without inevit- 
ably exhausting the soil of vegetable 
matter, and in the end of the essen- 
tial mineral elements of fertility as 
well. 

The rotation of crops ordinarily ne- 
cessitates the growing of grasses that 
are adapted to each particular section, 
the keeping of live stock to furnish a 
market for these grasses, and the 
grains not needed for the general mar- 
ket. This leads to the breeding of 
live stock, the laws of growth, the bal- 
anced ration, the kindly care and the 
choice of markets; this again to the 
conservation of fertility, the beautify- 
ing of the home, the growing of fruits 
and vegetables for home consumption 
at least and the comfort of the family, 
the destruction of weeds, the conserva- 
tion of waste in every form; and so on 
through the whole field of agricultural 
teaching. 

We put it in this way, so that our 
readers may see that all our teaching 
is based on a few absolutely settled 
facts, which the farmer may disregard 
only at his peril. We have grouped 





ps 
them together in this article, that 9 
readers may see the logical conection 
of our teachings, however Varied th . 
may be, with the thoroughl; o4 


. es \ 
lished facts and first principles. "The 
disregard of these established prince}. 


ples, if general and long-continued ca 
result only in one way, and that i; 
converting the corn belt in due time 
into a desert similar to the waste placeg 
in the Old World, which were once the 
granaries of the nations. , 


A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED. 


On a recent trip to Darke county, 
Ohio, a representative of the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, 
visited a small farm that is remark. 
ably well tilled. Allen Geer, the own. 
er, has twenty-five acres of land that 
adjoins the corporate limits of Arca. 
num. He has owned twenty acres of 
this for six years, and the remainder 
for one year. The land is slightly roll. 
ing, part clay and part black soil. The 
farm is divided into five-acre tracts on 
which a four-year rotation is followed 
—clover, corn, tobacco, and wheat. The 
land is thoroughly under-drained, the 
twenty-five acres having 650 rods of 
tile, laid at a maximum depth of thirty 
inches. There are no open ditches and 
no creeks, thus making the whole tract 
tillable. There are few similar areas 
in Ohio devoted to general farming 
that have received as liberal applica- 
tions of manure as this farm. Since 
the present owner has had possession, 
5,000 wagon loads of manure have beer 
scattered over its surface. A large 
part of this manure was procured in 
town at no other expense than that of 
hauling, and the remainder cost from 
10 to 15 cents per load. Besides this 
liberal manuring, Mr. Geer seldom 
cuts off any of his clover crop, but 
plows it under instead. By gradually 
deepening his furrow, he now plows 
to a depth of eight or nine inches. The 
returns from this farm have been in 
keeping with the treatment of it. Mr. 
Geer states that his tobacco has never 
run less than $100 per acre. A three. 
quarter acre tract last year made a 
yield of 1,030 pounds. He says the 
best return he has ever received from 
tobacco was $707.40 from four and 
three-fourths acres. For three consec- 
utive years his wheat has never aver- 
aged less than thirty-nine bushels per 
acre, and last year his corn made nine- 
ty bushels of sorted corn per acre on 
five acres. It might be added here 
that he selects his seed corn in the 
fall, and tests it before planting. For 
the last five years Mr. Geer has sold 
over $900 worth of produce annually, 
aside from making a living for himself, 
wife and daughter. 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 











F. O. B. Detroit, i 


an 





ue. 


Says 
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Late last March, when_the country lroads 

were at their wor:t, Earl Sowarde drove 
a recently-bought Hupmobile ‘32’ touring 
car, fresh from the Dctroit factory, to his 
home in » Ind. 

His testimony as to the pulling power of the 
‘32’ is So Convi }and emphatic that 
we quote it vetberam from his letter to 
us describing tte t23— 

“It is the best mud-turtle you ever saw. I 
could not tell you how bad the roads were, 
for if I did you would not believe me,’ 
the letter says. 

“I had 23 miles where I never saw a place 
that the mud was than six inches 
deep; and one place 
the running board for a 
or more. It is im 
ble to stick the car. 

“The Model ‘32’ is the best 
car on earth to pull in 
the mud. I know, forI 
have driven several of 
the best makes. Ihave 
had eight years of ex- 

perience. I never 
touched any part of the 
motor, only to put in oil. 





oe h. sliding gears 
finished steel box mounted on rear deck, 


q of , 
horn. Three speeds forward and reverse ; sliding 
bore and 5 1-2-inch stroke. Bosch to, 166-inch wi 

dard Hupmobile blue. Roadster, $200. 


it’s the best car on 
earth to pull in 





Standard 20 h. p. Runabout, $750 
F. 0. B. Dowel, with same power plant that took the world touring 
four cylinders, p., 6li Li b . nipped wi 
ps and generator, ‘oil lamps, tools god born, Roadster, with 110-inch 


d, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools 
. Four cylinder motor, 31-4-inch 
base, 82x3 1-2-inch tires. Colos, 


the mud 





“I was pulling through the mud along by a 
farmer’s house. Just in front of the house 
‘was some water, and I thought I would 
have some fun; so I let my motor die 
slowly and stopped for a chat. I asked 
him if he would get his team and pull me 
out. He answered: “There are not two 
teams in the country that could do it.’ 

“Then I told him that I would have to pull 
myself, and he said: ‘I guess you can 
stay with me until the mud dries up 
a little.’ 

“When I was ready to go on, I started up as 
if nothing had happened. 

ee | ae he was going to have a car of that 


On account of its low center of gravity, 
the Hupmobile ‘32 
clings to the road under 
all conditions, with 
the least ible side- 
sway and wind resis- 
tance. : : 
Absolutely lowest _in point 
of upkeep-cost. You can- 
not buy better style or 
better service at any 
price. 





Eq iar are rindetields gee 
ui ,. windshie! 
wheelbase and hiekly 


1225 Milwaukee Ave, Detroit, Mich. 








HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Pr cxcnaut® 











Anchor Fire Insurance Co. 


~ Des Moines, Iowa 





CASH CAPITAL, $200,000.00 





23 YEARS IN THE FIELD 


Assets over a Half Million. 


Suplus to policy holders a Quarter Million. 


A progressive company for the middle west. 


Farm writing 


agents wanted in Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


L. E. ELLIS, President 





G. A. HOLLAND, Sec’y. 
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We Repeat, You Are Safe 
If You Buy a LENNOX 


No experiment, thirty-two 
years steady, persistent progress 
behind every LENNOX. Air, 
Hopper and Water Cooled, 14% 
2%, 3%, 5 and 7h. p. Also 
extra heavy duty engines, 4 to 
30 h. p. Write for prices. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO. 
"Marshalltown, Iowa 











HOW IT WORKS. 


We recently received a communica- 
tion from the president of a bank in 
Illinois. He enclosed samples of seed 
corn which had been sold by an Iowa 


seedsman to one of his customers, and 
said that it seemed to him an outrage 
and that such people should be ex- 
posed. The sample of seed corn was 
very poor, and evidently of several 
kinds. of corn. 

Our banker friend is quite right in 
thinking that such sort of business 
should be siopped,, but perhaps it has 
not occurred to him that many of his 
fellow bankers have been guilty of en- 
couraging it. The seed firm which sold 
this poor corn to his customer is a firm 
which Wallaces’ Farmer has long re- 
fused to advertise. Some four or five 
years ago we discovered= what kind 
of business they were doing, and pub- 
licly exposed them in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. A year or two later they desired 
to advertise with us, and sent cash in 
advance, which was returned to them 
with the statement that we did not 
care to accept their business. We no- 
tice, however, that they are patroniz- 
ing the advertising columns of anoth- 
er Iowa paper which depends for its 
circulation almost altogether upon the 
patronage of banks. It is sold to these 
banks at a very low rate in quantities 
of two or three hundred, and the bank- 
ers send it free to their customers. 
More than this, they: sign a letter that 
has been prepared for them by the 
publisher, in which they give a very 
strong endorsement to the paper. Pa- 
pers circulated in this way are practi- 
cally compelled to carry a lot of ad- 
vertising which should not appear in 
any decent paper. They must depend 
upon their advertising for their reve- 
nue. Bankers would not willingly lend 
themselves to business of this kind, 
but they have unwittingly made it pos- 
sible for a lot of irresponsible adver- 
tisers of one sort or another to impose 
upon their customers through the pa- 
per in question. 

The banker does not help his farmer 
customer when he send him free some 
of the cheap agricultural papers. On 
the contrary, he exposes him to just 
such impositions and losses as de- 
scribed in this case. 





THE MAINTENANCE OF SOIL 
FERTILITY. 


We would like some of our scientific 
friends who have made a special study 
of the maintenance of fertility to tell 
us if they know of any nation in the 
world, outside of China, Japan and 
Korea, that has succeeded in maintain- 
ing indefinitely the fertility of the soil 
without buying fertility in one shape 
or another from foreign countries. In 
other words, has any western nation 
ever devised a system of agriculture 
which will make it independent of oth- 
er nations for maintaining its soil fer- 
tility? 

England has maintained her fertility 
reasonably well. The soils of Great 
Britain are not nearly as much ex- 
hausted as the soils of the United 
States east of the state of Indiana. 
She has also maintained on her small 
territory more than one-third of the 
population that we have in our wide 
domain. She has built up great cities 
like London, Liverpool and Glasgow; 
but she has drawn freely for fertility 
on the whole world. She has shipped 
in grains, cottonseed meal and oil meal 
from the United States, Canada, the 
Argentine and Guiana. She has dug 
up the mummy cats of Egypt and-has 
ground them into fertilizers. She has 
gathered’the bones off the ranges and 
used them for the same purpose. Were 
it not for this importation of fertiliz- 
ing material in the shape of grains or 
fertilizers, the soils of Great Britain 
would have been worn out long ago. 
She could not have maintained, or any- 
thing like maintained, the fertility of 
her soils without robbing other na- 
tions, old and new, of their fertility. 
Germany, while selling us her potash, 
has been buying our phosphates as 
well as our grains. 

The problem is: Can any civilized 
nation maintain the fertility of its soils 
without robbing other nations of their 
fertility? To put it another way: Can 
the United States sustain the fertility 
of its soils so long as we continue our 
present system of sewage, pouring it 
into streams, rivers and lakes? 

Some may ask: How has China 
done it? How has Japan done it? 


' How have the older portions.of Korea 





done it? How have they maintained 
the fertility of their soils after farm.- 
ing them at least four thousand years? 
The answer is: They know how to 
use wastes for the renovation of the 
soil. We do not. We do not even 
use our animal wastes. Half of them 
as a rule goes into the air or the 
streams unused. We not merely waste 
manure; we waste ashes; we waste 
the fertilizing elements from our fac- 
tories. We waste the fertility of the 
soil itself. 

These older countries have forgot- 
ten more about farming than we ever 
knew. They save everything down to 
the leaves of the trees, the grass of 
the hillsides, the silt from the streams 
and canals. They are thus able to ap- 
ply every year, quite outside of com- 
mercial fertilizers, to an extent that 
would make the American farmer feel 
that his crop would be worthless be- 
cause of lodging. 

It has been estimated by Professor 
King, who made careful investigations 
on the ground, that the human waste 
per million of population in China con- 
tains from six to twelve million pounds 
of nitrogen, two to four million pounds 
of potassium, and from one to three 
million pounds of phosphorus each 
year. Under our system of sewage, 
this enters into the rivers, and in the 
open country passes ultimately into 
the wells and other underground wa- 
ters. If this continues long enough, 
and without importation of food from 
foreign countries, man himself will uwi- 
timately ruin the agriculture of any 
nation. 

At present it is impossible to main- 
tain the fertility of any country with- 
out drawing upon the fertility of other 
and newer lands, unless the human 
and animal wastes are conserved. The 
Chinese have maintained the fertility 
of their soils for at least forty centu- 
ries, and mainly by utilizing wastes of 
every sort. 








Don't 
set your mind, 
set Big Ben 





You ought to go to sleep at night 
with a clear brain—untroubled and 
free from getting-up worries, Such 
a little thing as ‘‘deciding to get up 
at a certain time in the morning’’ 
and keeping it on your mind often 
spoils a needed night’s rest and 
makes a bad ‘‘next day.’’ 

Big Ben is not the usual alarm. 
He’s atimekeeper; a good, all-pur- 
pose clock for every day and all day 
use and for years of service. 

He stands seven inches tall. He 
rings with one long, loud ring for 5 
minutes straight, or for 10 minutes 
at intervals of 30 seconds unless you 
shut him off. 

His big, bold figures and hands are 
easy to read in the dim morning light; 
his large, strong keys are easy to 
wind, His price, $2.50, is easy to pay 
because his advantages are so ¢asy 
to see. See them at your jeweler’s. 

Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watch- 
makers. If you cannot find him at 
your jeweler’s, a money order sent to 
his designers, Westclox, La Salle, 
Illinois, will bring him to you ex- 
press charges prepaid. 


BIG BEN ~ 


Large List. Bestews , Rect- 
tations, Drilis, etc. All sorte of. + 
Entertainments for Schoole .Cat- 
free. T. 8. DENISON 
OIE eI Chicago 
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OU wouldn’t buy a horse, 

money-paid-in-advance, from 
a catalog description. It isn’t safe to 
buy avehicle that way. You wouldn’t 
buy 2 saddle horse for: farm work. 
Don’t buy an Eastern-made vehicle 
to use on our rough roads. Buy of 
your dealer a Kratzer vehicle, built 
extra strong for Western Roads. Get 
the very buggy that you look at—one 
that you know is thoroughly seasoned 
and dry, and right in every respect. 


| Kratzer Vehicles 


| are guararteed by your dealer and by us 
We put b :tter wood stock, stronger drop forged 
fron reinfc :cement, tougher springs and better 
epholstering into Kratzers than other makers 
think necessary. They give many years longer 
service. You pay less for this dependable quality 
because you pay no large freight bill, no jobber 
profit, no transfer charge. See Kratzer vehicles. 
} We'll tell you your nearest dealer's name if yeu 
will write, and send free our 56-page cataleg of | 
buggies, wagons, carriages and surrics. i 
Write for Catalog Today 
CARRIAGE COMPANY ! 

Des Moines, lowa 












KRATZER 
|| 102 W. First Street 
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! Famous Bailor 2-Row 


3-Horse Cultivator 
Time Saver and Money Maker 


man, three horses 


ret or rolling 
Perfect ev tng Sites BNO 
% PC yener. rec \e 
neck weight. A bigtime and money saver, a 
ol er 

Or write us for name of dealer and handsomely il- 
lustrated catalog. It tells how the Bailor is helping 

other farmers make their land pay big pr > ‘its. 
LOW CO, 1350 
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Lightning Rods 


are better made of finer material and 
have more modern, scientific im- 
provements than any other light- 
ning rods in the world. Are made of 
special cable—have patented ~—_ 
self-locking brace and coupler. They 
are espe-.ally made to give you 


Real Lightning 


Protection 
2 guarantee this with my $75,000 Bond. 
are further protected with individual bond which 
you get when you purchase. On top of that 
perty is Inspected by a State Inspector 
ed. Don't buy any rod until you 
vestigate Shinn Rods. 
Ask Your Dealer 

to tell you why Shinn Rods are the best, the safest 
and surest protection in the world. If you want 
more facts write for free ca’ ss 


W.C. Shinn, 


iM 16th Lincol 

























Used on 250 million sheep annually. 
Increases quantity and quality of wool. 
qmon o™ , - yo — condition of 
BF for as packet supply you send 
ndsome shee - 
&@ postcard brings it. (ny mn 
(GRLLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














MELON QUESTIONS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am going to grow a big patch of 
melons this year. When is the right 
time to plant watermelons? Will two 
kinds of watermelons mix? Will two 
kinds of muskmelons mix? Which are 
the best varieties? Should they be 
planted in hills? What kind of culti- 
vation is best?” 

Melons should not be planted until 
the ground is thoroughly warm and 
there is no longer danger of frost. In 
central Iowa the first week in June is 
plenty early. Two varieties of water- 
melons will certainly mix, although 
they will not mix nearly so badly as 
will two varieties of corn. The result 
of the mixing will probably not be 
noticed this year as it sometimes is 
with corn, but if the seed of the crossed 
varieties of watermelons were planted 
the mixture would show up next year. 
The same is true of muskmelons. 

Good varieties of watermelons for 
home use are Kleckley Sweets and 
Halbert Honey. Two good varieties 
both for home use and for market are 
the MclIvor’s Wonderful Sugar and 
Kolb’s Gem. Some of the most reliable 
varieties of muskmelons are Emerald 
Gem, Rocky Ford, Paul Rose, Osage, 
and Hackensack. Descriptions of these 
varieties may be found in any seed 
catalogue. 

Melons are generally planted in hills 
six feet apart each way. It is the cus- 
tom among many of the best growers 
to put a shovelfull of manure in the 
bottom of each hill. Only well rotted 
manure should be used and it is best 
to mix it thoroughly with the soil. It 
is best to plant plenty of seed in each 
hill or else make several plantings a 
week or so apart in order that there 
may be plenty of plants for both the 
grower and the melon bugs. An inch 
of soil is about the right depth of cov- 
ering. Since melons are a moisture 
loving crop the very best of cultivation 
should be given. Before they come up 
the cultivator should be started to 
work between the rows and continuous 
shallow cultivation should be kept up 
as long as the vines will permit. In 
the average season it will be found 
best to cultivate every week or ten 
days, the exact length of time between 
cultivations varying according to the 
way the rains come. 





COUNTY FAIR EXHIBITS. 


In our issue of April 19th we refer 
to the movement of the Indiana exper- 
iment station in sending exhibits to 
various county fairs in that state. This 
mention has brought us a communica- 
tioi from D. W. Galehouse, superin- 
tendent of the county fair exhibit of 
the Ohio experiment station. His com- 
munication will be found in another 
column of this issue. As we said in 
the issue referred to, when making 
mention of the Indiana work, it seems 
to us that this is the sort of work 
that should be extended widely by the 
experiment stations of the various ag- 
ricultural states. Great benefit will 
come, not only to the farmers, but to 
the station and especially to the coun- 
ty fair. Too many of our county fairs 
have degenerated into little more than 
excuses for giving a lot of nasty shows 
—an opportunity to corrupt the morals 
of the young meB and women who at- 
tend them. We commend the article 
by Mr. Galehouse to the officers of our 
experiment stations of other states. 





SPRAYING. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you Rindly teil me the prep- 
aration to use for spraying fruit trees 
and when it should be used? The sea- 
son is late here and our cherry trees 
are just beginning to bud. Is it too 
late to use a spray?” 

Spraying is both a science and an 
art. You must know exactly what you 
are spraying for so that you can de- 
termine when is the best time to spray 
and what chemicals to use. But it is 
late now and our readers who know 
nothing about spraying but who never- 
theless desire to spray this year can- 
not go into the matter in detail. To 
them we make the following sug- 
gestions: 

If you are spraying your apples 
mainly to keep out the worms and 
your cherries mainly to prevent them 
from becoming knotty, the following 
spray is one of the cheapest and best: 
Dissolve arsenate of lead at the rate of 
three pounds to fifty gallons of water. 
Spray the mixture on the trees just as 


soon cs the blossoms have dropped. 
Take special care to cover with the 
spray every green apple and cherry. 


keep their breathing and digestive s 
tems in such shape that they will be 
able to continue their work 





In spraying the apples be particularly | best advantage. to the 
careful to put the spray aa blos- 

som end of the green apple. ne thor- 

ough spraying a few days after the EARLY RHUBARB. 
blossoms have fallen will do more to The possibilities in the forcing 
prevent wormy apples and knotty | rhubarb during the early pat 
cherries than anything else taking up | months were demonstrated this Pate 


a like amount of time. This is not 
thorough spraying. ‘Complete spray- 
ing for both insects and diseases is 
very complicated and our readers who 
desire to inform themselves fully on 
this matter should write to their ex- 
periment station asking for the most 
recent bulletins on spraying. Nearly 
every experiment station in the corn 
belt has put out an excellent spraying 
calendar. 


by the horticultural depgrtmen 
College of Agriculture, Colenaalt 
Ohio. Last fali old rhubabrb crow! 
were plowed up and placed in the bot. 
tom of a hot-bed and allowed to freeze 
during the winter. Early this spring 
these roots were covered with fresh 
manure and the hot-bed sealed up to 
shut out the light. In about five weeks 
the roots had sent up shoots large 
enough to pull and place on the mar. 
ket. Several successive pullings were 
made before the roots were exhausted 
From a hot-bed six by twelve feet, 139 
pounds of ruhbarb stalks were pulled 
which sold at an average of 10 cents 
per pound. Any farmer or city gar. 
dener can easily force rhubarb and 
have this delicious dessert plant early 
in the season at small cost. It is nec 
essary to take up the root crowns in 
the fall and let t.em freeze. They can 
be placed on the floor of a dark cellar 
or in a box that can be covered to 
keep out the light. Cover the root 
crowns lightly with soil, water thor 
oughly, and keep the temperature at 
about sixty degrees. 





HORSE FEEDING. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I am feeding my work horses all 
the timothy hay they will eat. When 
they are working hard, I feed a gallon 
of oats and six ears of corn daily. Is 
this enotigh or too much for horses 
weighing 1,400 or 1,500 pounds?” 

On the whole, our correspondent’s 
ration is good, but at present prices 
we think that he can both improve and 
cheapen it. In the first place, we 
would not feed these horses all the 
timothy hay they can eat. It is bad 
for any horse at hard work to stuff 
himself full of hay. A pound or a 
pound and a quarter of hay for each 
109 pounds of live weight is plenty for 
the average work horse. But even 





FATTENING SOWS., 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to be informed in re. 
gard to fattening sows which are suck- 
ling little pigs. Can I fatten them 
before weaning? What should I feed 
after weaning time?” 


It is best not to try to fatten sows 
much before weaning. The tendency 
is for sows fed heavily at this time to 
convert their feed into milk. As a 
rule we would aim to feed the sows 
just heavily enough to keep the pigs 
supplied with what milk they need. 
After the pigs are weaned the sows 
may be fattened off in accordance with 
market indications. Under average 
conditions probably the cheapest and 
best ration for fattening sows is corn 
alone on clover or blue grass pasture. 
Slightly faster but more .expensive 
gains may be secured by feeding each 
sow a fourth to half a pound of tank- 
age daily. 














Big Catalog Free on the 
“LITTLE GIANT” 
Portable Elevator 
















































be necessary for our correspondent to 
feeding his 1,500-pound work horses 
der average conditions a work horse 
We suggest that our correspondent 
pounds of his oats in the daily ration. 
reduced, we would increase the corn 
full of life, to have them neither gain- 
This Corn “My Little Giant’ has 
corn, over 30 bushels to 
not get another. Have elevated over 10,000 
Mr. Morgan is only one of thousands of farm- 
the facts and reasons why. Know for yourself 
money to your profits. Readin our big free book 
touching a scoop or asking huskers to scoop! 
half-cent cheaper per bushel—when there 1s no scooping to do. The 
One mau _ or boy operates it and horse or engine does the work while he rests or 
can driveon from either side, only half the working parts—finest lumber and steel ~ 
oose 
conveyors to dump grain or corn to every part of any bin or loft. Special outfits 
long enough You've had trouble enough getting help. You've been late enough f 
what it’s made of and what orcners say. We cau prove a saving 
138 McClun St. Bioomington, Ill. 
My 
Plan Book Free Also : 
easily pay for a “Little Giant.” Shows bi 


after he has slightly reduced the hay 
ration, we should not think it would 
feed so much grain as he is at pres- 
ent. According to our figuring he is 
an average of twelve pounds of oats 
and twelve pounds of corn daily. Un- 
will need only a pound and a quarter 
of grain for each 100 pounds of weight. 
try substituting three pounds of bran 
and one pound of oil meal for five 
If it is found that the horses do not 
keep up in flesh when the oats are so 
ration slightly. The object in feeding 
horses at hard work is to keep them 
ing nor losing much in flesh, and to 
done good a ba 
unloaded three loads o 
Man Says: 
the load in less than 15 
minutes and wouldn’t take $500 for it if I could 
bushels of corn and 400 bushels of wheat.” 
(Signed), B. F. MORGAN, Wagner, S. D. 
ers now using the Little Giant Portable 
Elevator who ““wouldn’t take $500 forit.’”” Get 
how this great corn and grain man’s helper 
saves hundreds of dollars and adds that dig 
how you or your doy can easily unload and crib 
bigerst loads in five minutes or less without 
Saves valuable time—gets your corn and grain cribbed long before cold weather. Solves 
the busking problem. Good helpis.easy to get and seep—huskers work for a quarter to a 
. S Whe 
Little Giant -c.fuecuse” Portable Elevator 
“< J ” 
n 
isa . sible buy for the man who raises forty or more acres of corn or grain. 
picks seed as corn goes up. Simply drive toad on jack, throw lever, start horse 
or engine and corn or grain goes up to any heightinajiffy. Only machine you ff 
four wide steel wheels or portable derrick—tight bottom elevator saves all! 
grain carried back. Furnished with overhead jack if desired and wonderful shifting 
made to order for any kind or size of crib or barn. 

Investigate these money-saving, work-saving facts now. You've scooped corn 
cribbing yourcorn and grain. You've paid too much to get your grain stored 
—now see what the Little Giant means tu you. See how it’s made, how it — j 
astonish you. Just send name now! 

Tilting 
Portable Elevator Mfg.Co. Passe mec 
Machine’”’, 
(Original and Erclusire Makers of 
Portabie Grain Elevators) — y 

If you are going to build or repair, our book Mili By gh 
of plans shows you how to save enough money to 2 SIG 
money-making ways to get most room at least | 
cost. Write letter or postal Now. 
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This map gives you a graphic idea of what the Rambler | 


guarantee means to you in point of mileage. 


HIS guarantee is backed by every 
one of our Rambler dealers and 
branches. One of them is located 
nearby and is perhaps known to you. 


Back of them is a factory employing 
eighteen hundred men, with a floor area of 
twenty acres and producing ninety-six per 
cent of the parts that go to make up this car. 


This factory has produced twenty-two 
thousand Rambler motor cars and the aver- 
age cost for repair parts on each one of 
these cars last year was only twelve dollars 
and ninety cents. 


Some of these cars have been in use 
eleven years. One-half of them have been 
in use five years or more. ‘These are the 
facts which warrant our confidence in the 
Rambler to the extent of giving the signed 
guarantee for ten desaet miles. 


The Cross Country sales to date are three 
times those of last year. 


What The Rambler 10,000 Mile 


Guarantee Means 
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14 Have You Seen 


— The Rambler § 
7 \ Cross Country? i 


$1650 | 


“Vesin, 


See the car and you will learn the first 
reason—its appearance. 


Ride in the car and you will know the p 
second reason—its comfort. : 


_Ask your banker about the stability of 
this company—his answer is the third reason. 


This ten thousand mile guarantee is the 
fourth reason. Appearance, comfort, sta- 
bility and the 10,000 mile guarantee. ; 


Are not these reasons enough? 


Write your name and address on the 
coupon below and forward it to us immedi- a i 
ately that we may send you full information. 


Ween - 2 -----5 


F sue Thomas B. Jeffery Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


I want more information about the Cross Country. Please send me 8 , 


| 
| a catalog and the name of your nearest dealer. 
‘ 


| Eine ic can wemnt dgcedeacaay «dim pa hagnsbieketdaged (edad hateddcbaavbagtanan F18 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, ‘ Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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! LOCAL IMPROVEMENT CLUBS. 


The business men and farmers in the 
vicinty of Bethany, Illinois, have or- 
ganized a society which they call the 
Agricultural and Local Improvement 
Association. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation as set forth in the by-laws is to 
promote a more progressive spirit 
among its members, to demonstrate 
ihe advantages of better farming 


methods by wh: h the yields per acre 
may be increased and the quality of 
the crop improved, to encourage the 
breeding of better live stock, to urge 
on both landlord and tenant the neces- 
sity of better farm improvements and 
neatness in their upkeep, to take an 
interest in improving the public high- 
ways in the vicinity of Bethany, and 
to undertake anything from which ben- 
efit will inure to the farming interests 


fin and about Bethany. To have some- 
thing definite to work for from the 
beginning, it is planning to conduct a 
corn contest this year in the effort to 
raise 1,000 bushels of corn from ten 
acres of land. Three prizes are offered 
by the association. The first is $50; 
the second $39, and the third $20, for 
the first, second and third best yields 


of corn raised from ten acres of land, 
subject to conditions which are laid 
down in the rules. . 


About 200 farmers have become 
members 0: the association, and it is 
reporied that a great deal of interest 
is being taken. Doubtless any who 
may desire it can secure further infor- 
mation by addressing a letter to the 
association at Bethany, Illinois. 





THE VALUE OF BUTTERMILK. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can a person pay for butter- 
milk for hogs that weigh 160 pounds 
and for sows suckling pigs? I can buy 
buttermilk at the creamery for one 
cent a gallon. What is the best feed 
to give with buttermilk? I have a feed 
grinder, and am slopping my hogs now 
with wheat and oats ground together, 
about half and half by measure.” 

Buttermilk at a cent 2 gallon is 
cheap feed. With corn at 50 cents per 
bushel and tankege at $2.50 per hun- 
dred, we would give buttermilk a value 
of from 20 to 30 cents per hundred. 
Buttermilk takes the place of such 
feeds as tankage, oil meal, shorts,, etc., 
and should be fed in connection with 
such feeds as corn, wheat and oats. A 
mixture of three parts of buttermilk to 
one part of ground wheat and oats is 
splendid for fall pigs and suckling 
sows. Our correspondent does not 
quote prices on his wheat and oats, but 
we suspect that he will get far more 
economical results by using corn rath- 
er than the wheat and oats. Especially 
will this be the case with his 160-pound 
pigs. 


SILAGE AND ALFALFA FOR 
STEERS. 


The animals used in a feeding exper- 
iment recently finished at the Illinois 
experiment station were seventy head 
of choice Hereford steers. The experi- 
ment was started about November 18, 
1911, and continued to April 17, 1912— 
150 days. The object was to determine 
the efficiency of various combinations 
of broken ear corn, cottonseed meal, 
silage and alfalfa hay, as measured by 
the rapidity and economy of gains and 
marketable finish produced on long 
yearling steers fed in dry lot during 
the winter of 1911-12. 

The cattle were divided into uniform 
Jots of ten steers each, and fed various 
rations. The results, though not con- 
clusive in every respect, were very in- 
teresting to the cattle feeders. 

The results indicated: 

1. When the entire roughage con- 
sisted of silage, shelled corn produced 
more rapid gains and a higher finish, 
and returned a larger profit than brok- 
en ear corn. 

-2. The changing from silage to al- 
falfa in the middle of the feeding pe- 
Tiod did not give satisfactory results, 
but the results secured in that partic- 
ular lot are not considered normal or 
conclusive. 

8. In a ration of broken ear corn 
and silage, cottonseed meal produced 
more rapid gains and a higher finish 
than alfalfa. 

4. In a ration of broken ear corn, 
alfalfa and silage, the larger the pro- 
portion of alfalfa to silage, the more 
rapid the gains, the higher the finish 
produced, and the greater the profit. 
The larger the proportion of silage to 
alfalfa, the cheaper the gain. 

5. Silage made cheaper gains than 
alfalfa, but did not produce as valuable 

\a finish. 





County 


Fair Exhibits 


BY D. W. GALEHOUSE. 


On page 3 of your issue of April 19th ; < 
—in an editorial—you call attention | *28- 
to the work which the Indiana experi- 
ment station is doing along the line 
of making exhibits at county fairs in 
that state. We were much interested | 1911. 
in this report, and it occurred to us 
that you might be interested in know- 
ing what the Ohio experiment station 
has been doing along the same line. 

The first exhibit made at a county 
fair was at Wooster, in 1891, and the 
second at Canton, Stark county, in 
1897. This was repeated in 1898. 
exhibit was made at the Wayne county 
fair in 1899, and again in 1902. A 
small exhibit was made at the Preble 
Beginning with 
1905 the general policy of making ex- 
hibits at county fairs was inaugurated, 
but the work was not systematized un- 
til 1908, when eight fairs were visited. 
The exhibit in the meantime had been 
much enlarged, and represented, in a 
graphic way, the work of the entire 
The enthusiastic reception 
accorded the exhibit by farmers ev- 


county fair in 1904. 


station. 


aging signs of an agricultural awaken- 
In 1909 two exhibits were sent 
out and twenty fairs were visited. In 
1910 another exhibit was added and 
thirty-one fairs were visited. The 
same number was visited again in 
The value of these exhibits is 
no longer questioned, and they are 
helping to solve the problem of get- 
ting the work of the experiment sta- 
tion and the farmers of the state to- 
gether. The fact that applications 
were received from eighty-five local 
and county fairs for the exhibit in 
1912 attests to the popularity of the 
movement. 

An One of the conditions mentioned in 
the Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Ohio experiment station 
and the fair associations is that the 
experiment station will provide not 
less than three men to explain the 
various features’of the exhibit on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of the 
week of the fair. In this connection 
it has been the policy of the station 
from the beginning to show a prefer- 
ence to the men who are actively en- 
gaged in farmers’ institute work in 
Ohio. The farmers’ institute lecturer 
should Le well posted regarding the 
work of the experiment station, and a 
season’s work in connection with one 


tire. 

of these exhibits will material] 
crease his efficiency as Rang 
worker. J sis institute 
Each exhibit sent out is in 


of a man who will devote his eg 
time to the exhibit during the fair a 
son. It is his duty to attenq to the 
shipping of the exhibit, to see that the 
loading in tne car is properly done rm 
look after all of the details in conten 
tion with the installation of the Kad 
hibit, to assist in explaining same. 


and, in fact, to be “general manager” 


of the exhibit placed in his charge 
The two assistants are expecteg to 
report to the manager Promptly on 


Wednesday morning, unless otherwige 
specified, to assist in explaining the 
exhibit, to give short talks on some 


of the more important lines of work 
and to assist in packing up the exhibit 
on Friday. 

One of the great drawbacks of the 
work of the experiment station in the 


past has been that the farmers of the 
state did not really know what the 
experiment station was doing. This 
movement brings the station and the 
farmers together, and while it is a 
comparatively expensive method, we 
feel that more good can be accom. 
plished in this way than by any other 
method in use. 

We have been a reader of your pa. 
per for only a short time, but would 
not be without it, as we believe it ig 
one of the best agricultural papers 





erywhere was one of the most encour- 








published in the country today, 
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A Glance 


UR experience with harvesting machines be- 
gan eighty-one years ago, away back in 
1831. Inthat year the first practical reaper 
wasinvented. Probably not one thousand of the 
millions of farmers who read this have any dis- 
tinct recollection of agricultural conditions in 
this country at that time. Wheat fields were 
small, because there was no way of harvesting 
large crops. Ninety-seven men out of every 
hundred worked in the fields and tilled the soil 
tosecure a scanty subsistence. They could raise 
just about enough wheat to feed the workers, 
here was none to export; there was none to 
store. 

Into the midst of these conditions came the 
inventor of the reaper. He was a farmer who 
had worked through the sixteen-hour-a-day har- 
vest time, swinging a cradle, gathering sheaves, 
and building shocks. He knew farm work. He 
knew its cost in time and labor. He figured out 
away to save that timeand labor. He built a 
practical reaper, which made it possible to grow 
more wheat and harvest it in season; a machine 
which would increase the value of farm lands, re- 
lease an army of men from drudgery and put 
them to work in other gainful occupations. This 
machine, the same in principle but vastly im- 
proved in form and capacity, is marketed today 
under the following names: 


Champion 


Deering 


The inventor had supreme faith in the future 
of farming in this country. The strength of his 
belief is shown by the record of the ten years 
following the invention of his reaper—ten years 
devoted to a desperate struggle with custom, habit, 
and prejudice, before he found a farmer who 
would buy one of his machines; ten years of dis- 
couraging, disheartening effort that would have 
broken the spirit of a man with less faith in him- 
self and his machine. That his faith was well 
based andehis foresight clear was quickly proved 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago 


IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the best information obtainable on 
better farming, If you have any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land i i 
ema mea your inquires specific and send them to I HC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, 
icago, US ¢ 


McCormick 
Milwaukee 


aa oe 
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SS a 


Backward 


when the first strenuous fight was over. He lived 
to see his dreams come true in great seas of 
billowy grain that demanded machines for their 
harvesting, in the enrichment of the tillers of the 
soil, in the passing of harvest drudgery. 


The harvesting machine has become the farm-’ 


ers’ standby at the critical time when the reward 
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of his season’s work is in sight. It has made bal 

good in every way. hat 
IH C binders, improved by every device that 

the ingenuity of practical farmers and trained t=] 

mechanics could suggest, meet successfully eve: ‘ea 

harvest-time condition, They reap and bind 

the grain; short and tall, long, tangled, and down, po 


yet they are so simple that they may be placed 

safely in the hands of unskilled help. In case 

of accident, duplicate repair parts that will fit, 

can always be obtained quick fe The organiza- 
ets 


u 


Hes 
a — 


f 


tion behind I H.C machines nothing stand rel 
in the way of service to farmers who use our line | 
of machines. The harvest must be garnered with-, (Jd 


out interruption or delay. 
We have been in this business since the first 
practical reaper was built. The standard of the 


i 


| 


| 


— is our standard of the present—only the Isa 

est machines, durable, dependable, meeting | 

every harvest or ~~ field condition. You take 

no risk when you buy harvesting and haying pad 

machines and tools bearing the I H C trade-mark. t 
Osborne ys 
Plano ea 


In binder twine also our standard is the high- 
est. We have seven brands, Champion, McCor- 
mick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, 
International, all made in Sisal, Standard, 
Manila, and Pure Manila grades. 

See thé IHC local dealer for cata- 
logues and full information. To secure 
the benefit of our years of experience, 

urchase an I H C binder and your twine 
Tom our local agent. If we can assist 
you to decide, please write us. 


USA 
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Trainloads of 
Reo the Fifth 


In the past 25 years, a dozen 
models of mine have become 
the season’s sensation. 

Again and again I have seen 
the factory swamped, and men 
paying a bonus to get my lat- 
est creation. 

But Reo the Fifth has broken 
all records. I never saw a de- 
mand which compares with this. 

Five cities at this writing 
have trainload orders with us 
—orders for forty carloads each 
—to go in a single shipment. 


But the demand is just be- 
ginning. Very few men have 
yet discovered this car. 

Soon there will be 10,000 cars 
in the hands of 10,000 owners. 
Ten thousand men will be tell- 
ing others how Reo the Fifth 
performs. 

Then will develop the real 
demand for this final car of 
mine. 


Not a Passing 
Sensation 


Other season sensations have 
come and gone. New cars and 
better came out to displace them. 


Those days are over now. 
Reo the Fifth comes close to 


My 








Greatest Success 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


the limit in motor car engineer- 
ing. It embodies: the final re- 
sults of my 25 years of experi- 
ence. In every detail it marks 
the best I know. 


There is no probability that 
we shall ever see a materially 
better car. The years can 
bring only minor changes. 


It Deserves It 


This car deserves popularity. 
That is my satisfaction. 

The men who buy it get the 
utmost of which I am capable. 
There will be no regrets—none 
to say I misled. him. And none 
will ever see a car which gives 
more for the money. 

The steel in this car is all 
analyzed. Every vital part is 
put to radical test. 

Parts are ground over and 
over, to get utter exactness. 
Inspection is carried to exe 
tremes. 

There are big margins of 
safety. The bearings are Tim- 
ken and Hyatt — roller © bear- 
ings, in place of the usual ball 
bearings. 

The tonneau is roomy, the 
wheels are large, the car is 
over-tired. The carburetor is 
doubly heated. 

The body is finished in 17 
coats, The upholstering is deep, 


the lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. 

Every part of the car shows 
the final touch—the avoidance 
of pétty economies. I am proud 
of it. Not an iota has been 
omitted which could add to the 
worth of this car. 


Center Control— 
No Side Levers 











Then here, for the first time, 
we get rid of all side levers. 
All the gear shifting is done 
with: this center cane handle— 
done by the right hand. It is 
done by moving this lever less 
than three inches in each of 
four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by 


R. M. Owen & Co. “<=%" Reo Motor Car Co., 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








—S =. 5 
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‘op and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 





foot pedals, one of which also 
operates the clutch. So the 
entrance in front, on either 
side, is clear. 


This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to 
the passing cars—on the up 
side of the road. Heretofore 
this was possible in electric 
cars only. 


Thus we have solved the last 
important problems in designs 
ing. 


Price Still $1,055 


The price of this car remains 
at $1,055, though subject to 
instant advance. This price is 
too low for a car like this. It 
leaves no adequate margin. 

But we shall continue this 
price, in all probability, until 
materials on hand are ex- 
hausted. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by 
dealers in a thousand towns. 
We will direct you to the near- 
est when you send for our cata- 
log. Please write for it now. 
It shows the various bodies. 
Address 


Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
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It’s easy to lift a 
balanced weight. 


That's the princi- 
ple of the Shirley 
President Suspender 
—balance. 


When you raise your shoul- 
der, one side of the back cord 
gives. The other side takes u 
the slack. There is no oul 
—nostrain. The sliding back 
cord gives an easy, balanced 


action. 
Your shoulders feel free. 


You can twist and tur to 
your heart's -content. The 
Shirley President slips and 
slides with every body motion. 


Put on a pair. Join the 
comfort -iovers. They have 
made Presidents the most 
popular suspender in the world. 


Because of the active char- 
acter of farm work, Shirley 
Presidents are even more nec- 
essary to the farmer than to 
the city man. 


Price 50c from dealers or 
the factory. If you order 
direct, please state your height 
and whether you wish light 
weight for dress wear, medium 
weight for ordinary wear, or 
extra heavy weight for work. 


SHIRLEY 
PRES{DENT 
emt 





This guarantee on every pair: ‘* Satisfaction of 
_money back. [f this oe isfactory 
in eny particular, mail it to U your dealer— 

with your name address plainly written on the 
package. We will repair, or (if requested) 


refuad your money.” 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
10 Main St. Shirley, Mass. 














Beauty ALL STEEL 
we that our New Model is the Strongest, Most 


us 
Durable, Most Economical and Simplest Ha 
World—does the best work—has ~ > + it —~4 
time, iabor and trouble—contains exclusive feature found 
—with or without self-feed, pull back and 

iteed—we make largest line 


often in the amg Write for big free catalog. 
WETKAS AGRICINTURAL CO. gazy $ Broadway, Si. Lous 


in no other 








TREATMENT OF WINTER-KILLED 
FRUIT TREES. 


During the past winter reports have 
been received by the horticultural ex- 
periment station of a great many young 
orchards that have been more or less 
injured by winter killing of the young 
trees. This has not been due in each 
case to excessive cold, but more fre- 
quently to the trees being permitted 
to grow rapidly until checked by frost. 
The wood was not properly matured 
and ripened before the trees went into 


winter quarters. In some cases the 
temperature in the winter has fluctu- 
ated rapidly from several degrees be- 
low freezing to above freezing, and this 
condition, working in combination with 
the fall weather, has produced the win- 
ter killing. 

The winter killing of young trees is 
usually indicated by dark colored 
splotches on the bark and sap wood. 
It is most common near the tips of the 
young shoots, but in many cases it is 
found in irregular splotches over the 
entire tree top and trunk. 

Trees that have been severely win- 
ter killed should be severely pruned, 
cutting away as much as possible of 
the injured wood, and leaving only 
fresh, clean wood. Improve the pro- 
cess of cultivation and tillage the fol- 
sowing season, and usually the plants 
will, to a large extent, overcome the 
injury within a year or so. If the 
trunk of the trees is severely injured, 
it can be .cut back and permitted to 
send up the sprout, which can take the 
place of the original top. In the case 
of a few isolated trees in an orchard, 
the sprout renewing the top may come 
from below the union of the scion and 
stock, and in this case it will be neces- 
sary to bud or graft this stock at the 
point where it is desired to have the 
framework of the trees developed. This 
is a successful method if carefully 
practiced, and will produce results in 
less time than could be accomplished 
by digging out a three-year-old tree 
and re-planting. There is no treat- 
ment in the form of a fertilizer, or spe- 
cial application, that can be given that 
will be more beneficial to the trees 
than simply good tillage with a good 
supply of water, in order that the trees 
may make a full normal growth dur- 
ing the summer. 





SWAMP LAND AND ALKALI. 


A northern Iowa 
writes: 
~“T have on my land about fifteen 
acres, which was a pond before the 
farm was tiled out. This pond was 
never dry until tiled six years ago. 
While it grew mostly to flags and cat- 
tails, it was also a fish pond, and when 
we tapped it and ran the water off, we 
found buffalo, carp and bullheads in 
plenty. Now this old pond seems to 
be somewhat of a peat soil. The 
ground is very mellow and rich. It 
has been to corn every year since it 
was drained, and has never made less 
than seventy-five bushels to the acre. 
I tried a small patch of it in oats, but 
the oats grew as high as a man’s 
shoulder and lodged flat while green. 
Last year I planted a small patch of 
it to late potatoes, and although the 
season was dry, I had the greatest 
potato crop I ever harvested. This 
pond is the first land dry enough to 
work after a heavy rain. In fact, it 
hever seems too wet nor yet too dry. 
So much for the pond. Now for the 
border, or edge around the pond. This 
border, as we may call it, varies ip 
width from three to ten rods. This 
border, before the pond was tiled out, 
was under water during wet times and 
after heavy rains. Then as the weath- 
er became drier, the water would re 
cede, leaving the ground bare. It was 
under water too much for grass to 
grow, and at the same time it was too 
dry for the flags and cat-tails. This 
strip of ground is lighter in color than 
the pond or the higher ground. It will 
not grow corn to amount to anything. 
The corn comes up, but grows very 
slowly, and the leaves keep drying out 
until they are all dried below the ear. 
What is the trouble with this land, 
and what is the remedy? There are 
many more such ponds between the 
*Coon and the Des Moines rivers.” 

It is probable that one or both of 
two things is wrong with this soil 
which is bordering the very rioh, 
swampy land. It may be growing poor 
corn because it is lacking in potas- 


correspondent 





sium, or perhaps it has gone alkali. 
Peat soils are often lacking in potas- 
sium, and when this is the case corn 
grows in just the manner described by 
our correspondent. If he wishes to ex- 
periment on this soil to see whether 
or not it is lacking in potassium, he 
should either apply ten loads of ma- 
nure to the acre or 150 pounds of po- 
tassium chloride. 

Our correspondent can tell if this 
land is alkali by watching for the ap- 
pearance -of a whitish, salt-like sub- 
stance which appears on the surface 
soil especially in the spring, when the 
frost is going out and just after a rain 
has evaporated, leaving a crust on the 
surface of the soil. The most certain 
way to get rid of alkali is thoroughly 
to drain the land. If our correspond- 
ent’s land is well drained, the alkali 
should bother him less and less every 
year. In connection with drainage, it 
is a good plan every fall to apply large 
quantities of rather coarse, strawy ma- 
nure, or to plow under some rank- 
growing green crop. It is claimed that 
gypsum or land plaster spread broad- 
cast on such land will help neutralize 
the effects of the alkali. It is rather 
late for our correspondent to do any- 
thing this year, but we suggest that 
next fall he apply fifteen or twenty 
tons of manure to each acre. Wheth- 
er the trouble be lack of potash or 
too much alkali, this treatment should 
do much to increase the productive- 
ness. 

There is a slight possibility that our 
correspondent’s soil is slightly lacking 
in phosphorus. To determine this, he 
might experiment with the application 
of 500 pounds of ground rock phos- 
phate to each acre in connection with 
manure, or he might apply 250 pounds 
of bone meal. Applications of phos- 
phate and of potash salts should do 





much to prevent small grain 
lodging on this land. “4 —_ 





SEED CORN PROTECTION 
MENT. ieee 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me something to put 
on my seed corn to keep the wire 
worms from working on it.” 

During the past year three of our 
subscribers have claimed that they 
prevented wire worm damage by mix. 
ing sulphur with their seed corn at 
the time of planting. The method wag 
simply to put every few rounds a hand 
full or two of sulphur in the planter 
box, and stir it around. We do not 
have much faith in this treatment, but 
since sulphur is inexpensive; our cor- 
respondent might give it a trial. An- 
other wire worm repellant which hag 
been claimed to do some good is coal 
tar mixed with the seed corn at the 
time of planting, at the rate of one 
teaspoonful for each peck. 

So far as we know, there is no really 
effective method of preventing wire 
worm damage other than avoiding 
planting on ground which is known 
to be infested with the pest. 





SMUT-TREATED OATS FOR FEED, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are oats that have been treated for 
smut safe to use for feed?” 

Oats treated with formaldehyde, af- 
ter they have been thoroughly aired 
and dried, are safe to use for feed, 
Formaldehyde, in the strength which 
it is used to treat oats for smut, is a 
strong irritant, but not a poison. On 
being applied to oats, formaldehyde, 
after a time, evaporates and leaves the 
oats just as good for feed as they were 
before. 
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sell for $975 and $1000. 





Model Beverly, Torpedo 
Touring Car, Fully Equipped, $975 


The motor—and it’s the motor that 
counts more than anything else—is a 
perfect engine. The cylinders are cast 
enbloc to insure perfect alignment 








The Secret of — 
PAIGE Durability 


T is really a wonderful thing—when you stop to study it 
that such a good car as the Paige can be built and 

sold for a thousand dollars. It’s a big, roomy car, lots of 
style about it and beautifully finished. And down inside— 
under the hood and under the body—it’s built in a way 
that up to this year simply wasn’t possible in cars that | 

















plete car. Nothing is slighted, noth- 
ing ed, nothing rushed in 
the Paige. We have the facilities— 

machinery— 
And .we take 








Six models, touring cars, roadsters, etc., $975 and $1000. 
See a Paige dealer at once. If no agent in the list below is near you, write us 


for our new color-plate 
nearest you. Address 


and we will send you name of local dealer 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., 310 Twenty-first St., Detroit, Mich. | 
Distributing Agents for lowa: 
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Why Do We Need a Farm Demonstrator? 


(By H. H. Gross, President National Soil Fertility League.) 


Why should there be a capable agri- 
culturist, with a college training, even- 
tually placed in each of the 3,000 agri- 
cultural counties of the United States, 
to show the farmers how to apply sci- 
entific methods in their farm opera- 
tions, when the majority seem content- 
ed with the present conditions? It is 
true we are raising fairly good crops, 
from our standpoint; but they are not 
up to the world’s standard. We must 
adopt better methods if we are to hold 
our own in the world’s markets. We 
must produce more at less cost per 
unit if we are to feed our own people 
and export a large surplus to feed oth- 
er nations. 

What is the situation? Less than 
two per cent of our corn production 
and ten per cent of our wheat is ex- 
ported. Our exports of dairy products 
have steadily decreased from $8,753,- 
933 in 1906 to only $2,250,421 in 1910, 
while our vegetable imports have in- 
creased from $5,092,932 in 1906 to 
$8,273,371 in 1910. What is the cause 
of this? Our production is not grow- 
jng in proportion to our rapidly in- 
creasing population. Unless we do bet- 
ter farming we will reach the end of 
our rope and have an insufficient food 
supply. Then will follow the Old 
World’s experience of suffering, and 
the separation of our people into dis- 
tinct classes. This is bound to happen 
if the present methods of agriculture 
continue. Belgium, Germany, France 
and Denmark were forced to put into 
practice scientific agriculture in order 
to save themselves. To do this they 
tried several methods. Success finally 
came through the farm demonstrator 
plan, and this is the only way that 
has uniformly been successful. 

The highest average yield per acre 
of wheat within any one year in the 
United States since 1849 was 15.8— 
deplorably low—due to slipshod meth- 
ods. We thought we were doing well. 
Let us see what the rest of the world 
is doing: Scotland averages forty- 
three bushels of wheat per acre on 
poor, rocky soil. Belgium averages 
over thirty-eight bushels, and Germany 
twenty-nine bushels, on soil which has 
been cultivated for centuries, while 
ours is practically new. Our average 
for wheat, oats, rye and barley is low- 
er now than the lowest was for Bel- 
gium and Germany twenty-five years 
ago, since which they have advanced. 
Germany, through scientific agricul- 
ture, has since then increased the pro- 
duction of her six principal crops 36 
per cent. Through applying scientific 
methods, demonstrated by trained ag- 
riculturists, the Belgian farmers have, 
in the last twelve years, trebled their 
savings bank accounts. Land values 
have doubled, and thrift has taken the 
place of poverty. We need these farm 
demonstrators, and are beginni1.z to 
wake up to the fact, and it is time we 
did so. 

Scientific farming will benefit every- 
one. To the farmers it will mean 
larger and higher grade crops. It will 
double the income. The building up 
of the fertility of the soil, adding profit 
and dignity to the vocation of farm- 
ing, will help keep the boys and girls 
on the farm. It will help the merchant 
—because his success depends direct- 
ly, or indirectly, upon the farm out- 
put. In other words, good crops mean 
g00d business; poor crops, poor busi- 
ness. 

The transportation companies will 
have to increase their equipment be- 
cause of increased shipments, and will 
be compelled to give quicker, better 

and safer transportation, thereby help- 
ing the farmer reach the markets. 
Larger crops will mean more money 
in circulation, and people will be more 
liberal buyers. This is where the man- 
ufacturer and his employes come in 
for their share. The factories will be 
running full time. This will mean a 
higher standard of living. The banker 
will have larger deposits, a greater 
number of accounts to handle, and con- 
sequently more money to loan. ° It 
means progress and prosperity. Sci- 
entific farming will cut in half the 
farmer’s cost to produce. It will prac- 
tically double his profit and at the 
Same time the public will have a bet- 
ter and cheaper food supply. A high- 
er standard of living will follow with 
better equipped schools in which to 
educate the children, better roads, and 
Many other things which will result 
directly and indirectly therefrom. 


As it stands today we are forced to 





acknowledge the little country of Den- 
mark as the most progressive agricul- 
tural nation of the world. Our lands 
can be made to produce as good or 
better crops than theirs by simply ap- 
plying the knowledge which the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
has spent millions of dollars and years 
of time to accumulate. The knowledge 
is .there—it is within our reach—but 
we need someone to demonstrate it 
and to tell us, not in technical terms, 
but in plain language, how to go about 
it for ourselves to produce results. 
The Page-Smith bill, now in con- 
gress, provides the remedy. The mea- 
sure has been eloquently endorsed be- 
fore the committees on agriculture in 
both branches of congress by eminent 
economists and authorities on the nat- 
ural resources of the United States. 
Prepared by the National Soil Fertility 
League, and receiving the heartiest 
endorsement of the executive commit- 
tee of the state agricultural colleges 





and experiment stations of thé United 
States, and others familiar with the 
situation, the bill has been favorably 
reported by the full committee on ag- 
riculture of the house, and bids fair 
to become a law during the current 
session. It provides for appropriations 
covering the expense, in equal share 
of cost, with each respective state 
wherein the agricultural college shall 
select, appoint and continually super- 
vise a skilled farmer stationed and 
maintained in every agricultural coun- 
ty in the United States. This brings 
to the individual farmer the benefit of 
every experiment and fruit of scientific 
research, and makes of the farmer his 
own demonstrator and efficient farm 
manager. 





KILLING DANDELIONS WITH COP. 
PERAS. 


A Washington correspondent writes: 

“I understand that there is a spray 
which will kill dandelions and not hurt 
blue grass. Can you tell me about 
itt’ 

A copperas (iron sulphate) solution 





made by mixing one and one-half.to 
two pounds of copperas with each gal- 
lon of water will blacken dandelions 
and does not hurt blue grass when put 
on as a spray. The spraying must be 
repeated five or six times during the 
season, and possibly may have to be 
followed up the second season. Apply 
the spray on any sunshiny day two or 
three days after cutting, and two or 
three days before the lawn must be 
cut again. Use any sprayer which 
throws a fine mist. It takes about 
sixty gallons of spray to the acre. Iron 
sulphate at, wholesale costs about one 
cent a po Fa. 


The experiment stations in North 
Dakota, Iowa, Ohio, Rhode Island and 
Colorado have got such results by 
spraying dandelions with iron sul- 
phate as to indicate that the practice 
is a good one. But in New York they 
found that, while spraying blackens 
the leaves and prevents blossoming, 
yét the dandelion roots were not killed 
even after two years of spraying. In 
this experiment the grass, though 
slightly blackened, was not perma- 
nently hurt. 
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Most remarkable uncerwear booklet. 
ever published— unusual, interesting, 
illustrated—showing different styles of 
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A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. How T Buil ; a Sil 
To V allaces’ Farmer: Ow O Oo 
Some little time ago Wali vces’ Farm- 
er had an article “Traveler's nt goed —— — 
>. B. W., which was good and true 
as far as ii went, but was cut short a only pat part of the information contained 
bot! nds, i. e., not going far 
eens with the dmnbnc ; and not “Concrete Silos,” a book of nearly 90 pages telling 
eee ee Oe saan all about silage as a nie, its cost, kinds, making, 
ages of 1e south. lave traveie 
some in my time over the« ae lle: : 7 curing, feeding and effect 
Valley, Chicago to Billings, Ft. Worth : J 
to Fargo; many times over some of CONCRETE ‘on the cattle. This book, 
the states. The contrast be. veen Iowa of practical value to every farm- 
or the northern states and he south- h hi 
ern states can not be understood ex- er, is yours for the as ing. 


cept by living in both sections, which 
I have done. I will just give the draw- 
backs, which are many, yet offset by 
the general advantages, which will be 
found in most any country. 

First, the south (taking the Missouri 
river as the northern boundary) was 
settled by a peculiar people. During 
slavery the niggers call them “the poor 
white trash.” A lazy, deceitful, jeal- 
ous, good-for-nothing class of people— 
a people in a class of their own—a 
class coming from God-only-knows- 
where—a class to be found no place 


‘else in America—a class with no aim 


Settled by this class of people, 
is it any wonder the south is fifty 
years behind Iowa? Is it any wonder 
the hookworm has found an easy prey? 
Not one family in forty has a piano. 
They never clean up the barn or lot, 
and tons of good manure go to the 
river each year. They all drink from 
dirty springs, sleep in stuffy rooms and 
dirty beds, thereby becoming an 
easy prey to typhoid and malaria and 
colds. They build their houses on 
stilts; instead of lath and plaster they 
use ceiling, making the house as cheap 
as possible, extremely unsanitary, ana 
all germs injurious to 
strong mind and body. 

A few days ago I met a native in the 
I said: 
“Uncle Bill, you have been nearly sur- 
rounded with northern farmers for 
some time. How do you like us as 
farmers and neighbors?” “Oh, you-uns 
are all right; you-uns are good farmers 
and work all the time; but damn your 
flag.” This cut me to the quick, and 
I never wanted to “land” on a man so 
bad in my life. It goes to show that 
there igs still a hatred in the oid people 
which they instill in the young folks. 
It’s like the little schoolboy that took 
his whipping because he had to, and 
has that hatred towards his teacher 
as long as the term lasts. It’s a sin 
and a shame that a vast country like 
the south should be under the rule of 
such a class. A vast country with an 
abundance of sunshine, plenty of rain 
—a country with many different and 
good soils—a vast country with a nor- 
mal and good climte. When these 
conditions have existed for all time, is 
it any wonder the traveler's impres- 
sion is of doubt? Take the best soils 
of Iowa or Illinois, with the same man- 
agement for one hundred years, and 
what would be the result? The trav- 
eler should get off the train and inves- 
tigate these conditions, investigate the 
soil, the climate, and then draw a true 
and fair conclusion. The northerners 
went down and whipped them into line 
—they are now coming south to teach 
them how to live and farm. The south 
is making big strides to the good, and 


in life. 




































iS 4s * , 
“Universal” Farmer 

“Concrete Silos” gives complete 
instructions for building a silo, tells 
how large to make it, where to locate 
it, how to fill it, how much it will 
cost, with detail plans and directions 
for doing every part of the work, 
with or without a contractor. 


When you build your 
silo, remember that it must be air- 
tight, water-tight, smooth surfaced in- 


side, rat-proof and fire-proof. Only a 
Concrete Silo has all these essential features. 


But be sure you build it well— 


use UNIVERSAL Portland Cement— 
clean sand and gravel. Then it will last forever. 


Ask our nearest office for ““Concrete Silos’ sent you without charge. 


UNIVERSAL ‘tinar COMPANY 
aeeeee mes" “qnaual Output 48,000,000 Sacke 














some day not far distant it will be a 
country of enormous value and a coun- 
try of abundant crops; hence, good 
homes and buildings, with good stock. 

So much for the society of the south. 
I am speaking of the rural district in- 
habitants as a mass. There is as big 
a contrast in the way of doing as in 
the way of living. I have known of 
fields that have grown cane or cotton 
for thirty years, without a change, and 
no manure, still growing what they 
call good crops. Many fields have 
grown cane and wheat until the land 
is poisoned for these crops; fields are 
thrown out simply for the lack of using 
common sense and energy. Fields are 
lying idle that would grow unexpect- 
edly good crops of cowpeas, rape, clo: 
ver, etc., by deeper fall plowing. The 
barns are made of logs, with no fill- 
ing, and the wind and rain blow right 
on the stock, which becomes chilled 
badly. They feed as little as possible, 
and invariably have poor, weak stock 
in the spring. I have seen many hogs 
farrowed, grown and fattened with the 
blue sky for a roof and cobs for a bed. 
The way they milk is a “corker.’”’ They 
take a large bucket, set it down within 
reach; also have a two-quart measure 
with a handle (the poor ones have 
eans with no handles); they hold the 
measure in the left hand and stand up 
and milk with the right hand. When 
the measure is full, it is emptied into 
the big bucket. When the cow is half 
or two-thirds milked, they turn in the 
calf to finish getting the best milk. 
This operation is kept up until wean- 
ing time in the fall, when the cow is 
turned dry on account of short feed 
and too much work. 

All these people want is a side of 





fat pork, a ton of corn meal, a gun, a 
fox-hound, squirrel and opossum dog. 
So much for the “do” of these people. 
Starting from St. Louis over the 
Frisco, you follow the backbone of the 
Ozark mountains. Why they were ever 
called mountains is beyond me. They 
are not mountains at all; simply a 
rough, broken country. Seldom a field 
too rough for a mower or binder. 
The hillsides are too stony and steep 
for cultivation; but make the finest of 
pastuers when cleared of timber. This 
country is no more mountainous than 
sections of Iowa or Nebraska. While 
the land is not so rich or deep, we 
grow good and profitable crops of any- 
thing you grow in Iowa, and some 
crops you can’t grow north of the Mis- 
souri river. Riding along the Frisco, 
you see the Ozarks in their worst 
form; see the poor shanties, now and 
then a cleared patch, but mostly oak 
timber. The ridge is the worst and 
poorest land. Stop at most any town 
and take a ride, and you will see a dif- 
ferent country. Stop at Mansfield and 
visit the Hosmer dairy farm. There 
they milk with both hands. See their 
fine barns and silos. See them sep- 
arate the cream and make dairy but- 
ter that goes direct to the big cities. 
Be there at corn cutting time and see 
the corn binders. The binder you use 
in Iowa can’t handle their corn, and 
the binder manufacturers had to back 
down on their guarantee and build a 
special binder for these people. Go 
to the calf pen and you will not see 
the calves sucking. No dry cows all 
winter, and no shortage of winter feed. 
Their land to start with was no better 
than adjoining land; only the know- 
how and do—that’s all. Ride on down 





the line to Springfield, a thriving little 
city; second poultry city in America 
—exceeded.only by Los Angeles with 
its squab industry. Here you will find 
cold storage houses; row after row of 
poultry houses and feather factories. 
They get their goods from the Sunny 
South, too. Ride on down to the town 
of Koshkonong, and visit the greatest 
strawberry fields in America. Take a 
jump over to Mississippi and New 
Madrid counties. Ten years ago this 
was a swamp; today it is growing 
abundant crops of anything you can 
grow in Iowa. 

I could keep on taking you to places 
all over the south which would show 
you that the south is waking up. The 
natives are giving way. New blood is 
coming in. Northern people are dairy- 
ing right along at a profit. They are 
building sanitary houses, doing away 
with three-fourths of the colds, chills 
and fever. New privies are doing 
away with ninety per cent of the hook- 
worm; the concreting of springs and 
the digging of deeper wells is doing 
away with eighty-five per cent of ty- 
phoid and malaria fever. The dairy is 
a business perfectly suited to this 
country, for the reason of the short 
winters, which are more or less mild; 
an abundance of springs, and clear, 
sparkling creeks; a country naturally 
adapted to grass of all kinds. While 
we get late frost in the Ozarks, that 
catch our tree fruit more times than 
you do in Iowa, yet we seldom have 
frost later than February that is suffi- 
ciently hard to damage clover pas- 
tures. Our frosts never come before 
October 10th, and usually not till No- 
vember... Those working their farms 
right have fall pasture till Christmas; 
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Improved Spreader 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., The Wm. Gufowey Company, 118BF Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia. 
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yet I have seen feeding done here 
from September Ist to May 15th. 

We have our off years and our 
drouths the same as every place; yet 
Missouri has never seen a total fail- 
ure. Last season came the closest; 

put at that we had good wheat, fair 
corn, and those that got up and “dust- 
ea” grew good crops of millet, cow- 
peas and cane. 

To sum it all up, the home is about 
the looked-for paradise one makes it, 
whether it be north, south, east or west. 
The south is no place to laugh and 
grow fat in; neither are the northern 
states. One thing is sure, if the south 
had been settled by the same sturdy 
people that settled Iowa, it would be 
farther ahead than it is now. The 
towns are growing fast. The farms 
are producing more. The natives that 
stick are picking up new ideas and 
doing better farming, living better, 
and beginning to make some money. 
Land values are increasing at a rapid 
rate, and cheap land in the south is 
not for long. The general advantage? 
are here for those that will grasp them 
and use their brains as well as the 
“strong arm.” The northerner’s health 
is as good here as at home, and often- 
times better, simply because they live, 
eat, drink and work in a sane and san- 


itary condition. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Pulaski County, Missouri. 





HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS. | 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I have a number of children tc 
educate, I have of late been greatly 
interested in certain laws and regula- 
tions passed by the state assembly a 
year or sO ago; especially those re- 
garding free tuition of children want- 


ing to get a course at some high school. 
I thought the passing of such laws very 
Jaudable. It was gratifying to know 
that our legislators had at last come 
to see that a mere smattering of the 
rudiments of an education was not suf- 
ficient to raise the coming generation 
out of that mire of ignorance through 
which the rank and file of today are 
plodding. It was pleasing to know that 
the state had taken hold. P 

In going over the regulations gov- 
erning the eighth grade examination, I 
find the whole thing a farce, a delusion 
and worse. That door, leading to a 
broader education, which the free tui- 
tion laws had opened to our children, 
has by these regulations been so ef- 
fectively shut and barred that not one 
child in a hundred will be able to pass 
through, and that which was intended 
as a boon has become a detriment. 

I have gone over the examination 
questions for February, 1912, for rural 
schools, very carefully, and I profess 
my inability to understand how any 
child, at about the age of fourteen, tu- 
tored as a rule by an inexperienced 
girl, should be able to average 75 per 
cent, with nothing below 70 per cent, 
in answering them. In the first place, 
two of the branches required—civics 
and agriculture—are not taught in the 
country schools at all; nor are said 
branches required for a second grade 
teacher’s certificate even; how, then, 
in the name of common sense, should 
our children be able to pass an exami- 
nation in these studies? Perhaps the 
Wiseacres who have formulated the 
questions will be able to answer. 

The questions regarding music are 
such that but few children, those of 
the more opulent only, who have spent 
much time and money taking music 
lessons, might perhaps be able to an- 
swer. I venture the assertion that 
there are not above ten children in the 
rural schools in the state of lowa—who 
have not studied music out of school— 
that could possibly make 70 in music. 
To pass in reading would require a 
thorough knowledge, not only of Eng- 
lish literature, but an acquaintance 

With orthography such as Noah Web- 
ster himself even did not possess. Def- 
initions of words such as cumberless, 
are called for, words which his un- 
abridged dictionary do not contain. In 
Orthography there are jaw-breakers to 
be defined that I doubt were ever put 
into a fifth reader or any other reader. 
A person passing in arithmetic would 
almost be able to fill a position as 
county surveyor or as bank cashier. 
As to geography, grammar, and his- 
tory, it is doubtful if it came to a test 
whether a majority of high school grad- 
uates could make an average of 75 per 
cent, not to mention rural school chil- 
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dren at the age of say fourteen. But 
the questions in physiology surely car- 
ry the palm for absurdity. Think of 
asking such questions as in paragraph 
9: ‘What causes a cold?” and “How 
should it be treated?” The world’s 
greatest doctors, even, could not give 
the real cause of a cold; and he who 
should discover a successful treatment 
for same would confer a blessing on 
humanity such as has not been granted 
by the Ruler of the universe since 
Jesus of Nazareth preached his Sermon 
on the Mount. Paragraph 8 (b): “Why 
use a tooth brush regularly?” infers 
that the questioner doesn’t know any- 
thing at all about the structure of the 
teeth. Doctor H. Campbell, M. D., F. 
R. C. P., London, and another English 
doctor named Wallace, both world re- 
nowned, advise against the use of the 
tooth brush, as it injures the gums and 
the neck of the teeth, and also removes 
the mucoid film, thereby inducing the 
condition called erosion. 

Now to you, the farmers of this 
state, who in the sweat of your brows 
have made Iowa the garden spot of the 
Union; you, the real sovereigns of this 
commonwealth, I would say this: I 
have put this matter squarely before 
you, and it is for you to act. It is for 
you to decide whether the next gener- 
ation shall sink below the level on 
which you now stand, or whether our 
children shall, through sane examina- 
tion regulations, be enabled to forge 
ahead and obtain a broad and libera! 
education, an education such as will 
enable them to take their place in the 
front ranks of the world’s most civi- 


lized nations. 
CLAUS HANSEN. 
Harrison County, Iowa. 
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A SOIL PROBLEM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A South Dakota reader makes the 
following inquiry: 

“Our crop yield through southeast- 
ern South Dakota is slowly but cer- 
tainly decreasing. Where our prairie 
was first plowed, twenty-five to thirty- 
five years ago, crops of thirty to forty 
bushels of wheat, fifty te sixty bushels 
of barley, sixty to eighty bushels of 
oats, were rather the common yield; 
but of late years the wheat has dropped 
to from twelve to eighteen bushels, 
the barley fifteen to twenty-five, oats 
thirty to forty; corn was not grown in 
the early time, but the yield now is 
about twenty-five bushels. This is a 
very serious problem to many of us— 
fn fact, to all of us who think along 
the line of profitable crop production. 
This winter I have read a good many 
of the bulletins put out by Professor 
Whitney, of the Bureau of Soils. He 
says to rotate the crops and keep the 
bacterial life of the soil flourishing, 
and the crop yields will not decrease. 
So far as I can see, we have been doing 
that for years, and yet our yields are 
decreasing, although we are plowing 


deeper and tilling our soil better than 
we did years ago. What are we up 
against—the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers? If so, what do we need, 
and in what form should it be applied? 
Clover and alfalfa do well, so I don’t 
believe we need lime nor nitrogen. Do 
you think plenty of manure will in 
time restore the former yields? Here 
jin this country our soil is a dark loam, 
just a little sandy, and is underlaid 
with a yellow subsoil, and the Red 
River Falls granite is from twenty to 
sixty or eighty feet from the surface. 
It begins to look as though we must do 
something, for someone will farm these 
lands and farm them profitably, and 
we might as well learn to do it as to 
sell them to eastern men who perhaps 
know hew. Your practical advice will 
be greatly appreciated by your South 
Dakota readers.” 

It can not be doubted that the people 
of South Dakota are now doing better 
farming than they did in the earlier 
years. They plow the ground better, 
prepare a better seed bed, use better 
seed, and practice a better and more 
systematic rotation of crops. 





There are two facts which they have 





too long ignored and to which they 
must give attention if they are to re- 
store and permanently maintain the 
productive power of their lands. These 
facts are: First, the stock of plant 
food contained in the soil, and, second, 
the liberation of plant food as required 
for the production of crops. 

The stock of plant food contained in 
the soil can be determined in advance 
only by a chemical analysis. Normally, 
there are only five elements which 
need to be considered in making such 
an analysis. These are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium, magnesium and potas- 
sium. In addition to determining the 
total amount of each of these elements, 
it is advisable’ to determine the total 
organic carbon and either the lime- 
stone actually present or the soil acid- 
ity, in case the soil is acid. If the anal- 
ysis shows any element of plant food 
to be markedly below the normal, then 
the addition of that element is advis- 
able; and if the soil is acid, then lime- 
stone should be applied. 

If the analysis shows the total or- 
ganic carbon to be relatively low in 
comparison with nitrogen, this indi- 
cates that the soil is deficient in decay- 





Protect Your Hogs From Disease 


ll Help You Prevent Your Losses 





Pll Get Rid of the Worms in Your Stock 








Pll Prove it Sixty Days Before You Pay 





NOW is The Time for you to get rid of the deadly stomach and free 
intestinal worms—the pests that sap the strength and vitality of your 
farm animals, making them easy victims of cholera and other diseases. 


Read these Letters. They prove that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 





“A lot of hogs died in this county from 
ewine plague or cholera. Some of them were 
within three miles of me, but I have been 
feeding Sal-Vet_ and have not lost a single 
ay ae A. ROSS. Kingman, Kans., Breeder 
of Pure Bred Poland Obinas. 


“As the hog cholera is pooetont all through 
this section, Ihave been feeding Sal-Vet tomy 
hogs. Since then, I never saw them in better 
condition, in spite of the fact that all around 
me the cholera is corext them off by the 
hundreds.”"—W. J. BROOKS, Diggs, Va. 


Hogs free from worms are best protected against Cholera and Swine 
Plague and most apt to recover when attacked. Read letters in next column. They 

ove that Sal-Vet will stop yourlosses from these pests and increase your stock profits. 

forms are your greatest enemies — worse than cholera—they are everlastingly 
stealing your stock profits— weakening your farm animals and keeping them from 
putting on fiesh. And worst of all in times like this when cholera breaks out in your 
neighborhood, you may lose hundreds of dollars in a few days just because your 
animals have been robbed of their fighting strength and vitality by worms, 
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SAL 


VET 


REG US. PAT. OFF. 
The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


insurance you can find. It will put every animal on your place in a thrifty condition. 
They'll gain faster—grow into money quicker, make you more profit. Read my offer. 












“will drive out these pests quick. I'll prove it on your own farm with the money in 
your pocket. Worms can’t live wh«:< Sal-Vet is used. It is the best kind of cholera 


I'll Feed Your Stock 


G0DaysBeforeYouPay 


If you will fill out the coupon below—tell 
me how many head of stock you have—mail it .o 
me, I will ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 
e ‘ days. You simply pay the small freight charge when 
~— \ \ Be it arrives. Let your stock run to it freely according to 

xX \ \ ON. 2% @ Se" directions and at the end of 60 days, report results. If 
NN \ Se \ “so a% *g% Sal-Vet does not do what I claim, I'll cancel the charge. 


hs You won’t owe me a cent. 
e 2 


SALONS - _ SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 
= 7, “Gg THE S.R.FEI, COMPANY, Mfg. 


‘¢ Chemists 
“2 7Qy_ is] Dept. W. — Cleveland, Ohio Say Stn aks: Marked as Vat Pca 
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Read How 


SAL VET 


Stops Losses Among Farm Animals 


**Your SAL-VET sure does all you claim 
for it. We have been feeding it right along 
and never saw hogs and pigs do s0 well. It 
sure gets rid of worms. The animals seemed 
to grow faster and fatten better. Lots of 
hogs died around here from cholera but my 
hogs never took it. I believe it was because 
of feedirg them SAL-VET all the time.’’ 

O. M. Van Osdol, Nashville, Okla. 


**One $5 order of SAL-VET has been worth 
$50 to me. It relieved my hogs of worms by 
the hundreds and they have gone through the 
winter on less feed and look better than 
ever had hogs do before. My horses and 
cattle have done fine, too. I have used many 
preparations but none so good as SAL-VET.”’ 

Chas. F. Hilton, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


**T have tested your SAL-VET oe ey od 
and must say that it is without doubt the best 
remedy for hogs that I ever saw. At the 
time I got it, my sows and pigs were in very 
bad condition. They looked — would 
scarcely eat and began to die. had lost 
three thoroughbred Berkshire pigs. Then I 
commenced feeding SAL-VET as directed, and 
the results have been most gratifying. 

Their coats have become sleek and glossy, 
their skins soft, they eat all I give them and 
are making , better returns in weight then 


ever before.’ 
J. P. Hunter, Gieger, Ala. 


‘*T did not for a minute expect such results 
as I obtained from your SAL-VET. It ex- 
pelled more worms from my hogs than it 
would take to fill the keg it came in. I will 
order more soon for it is a great prepara- 


tion.’’ 
Geo. B. Coffinbarger, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


**When I received your SAL-VET my hogs 
were very unthrifty—but they did not stay 
that way long after feeding SAL-VET. 
never had pigs do so well. They were soon 
in top condition. My horses also improved 
on it fine. It sure does get rid of the 
worms. Please send me another barre! at 


once,’ 
D. P. Copp, Carrol, Iowa. 


**‘T had a lot of sick hogs and I lost five 
of them. I began —— them SAL-VET, 
my losses stopped and the hogs soon got 
into a fine, healthy condition. 

**SAL-VET did the same for my sheep and 
horses and several of my neighbors have had 
the same experience with it.’” 

V. P.. Underwood, 
Roachdale, Ind. 





MR. SIDNEY R. FEIL 
Pres. The S. R. Feil Co. 


is a practical Pharmacist, registered under the Ohio 
State Pharmacy Law, a graduate of the Cleveland 
School of and of the National Institute of 
Pharmacy. He has been engaged in laboratory work 
for more than twenty-five years and was formerly 
assistant to Dr. Le — Bosewater former Chemist of the 
Ohio 5+ Commission. 

SAL-VET 60 days before you pay. lake no —— 
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ing vegetable matter, which js 
most important constituent in the 
with respect to the liberation of plant 
food. An analysis of Dakota soi] was 
submitted to me some time ago, which 
revealed just this condition brovght 
about by many years of cultivation and 
cropping, with more or less summer 
fallowing, but with practically no ad- 
dition of fresh vegetable matter. With 
the result that while the soil was stil] 
rich in nitrogen and humus and mod- 
erately well supplied with all essential 
elements, it contained almost no fresh 
active organic matter; and with no 
decomposition of organic matter and 
no liberation of such decomposition 
products as nitric acid, organic acids 
and carbonic acid, there was too little 
liberation of plant food to meet the 
needs of large crops. 

Under these conditions, I advise eith- 
er the application of readily available 
phosphorus, such as_ steamed bone 
meal or acid phosphate, or a liberal 
use of green manure crops, which may 
well include rye or rape as well as clo- 
ver, because the need for some years 
is not so much to increase the nitro- 
gen content as to provide decaying 
vegetable matter; and it is easily pos- 
sible that it will be more profitable 
under these conditions to apply some 
available phosphorus than to make use 
orly of green manures. 

As a general average the soils of the 
northwestern states are abundantly 
supplied with calcium, magnesium and 
potassium, so that the difficulty is like- 
ly to be found in the lack of available 
phosphorus and nitrogen. 

Of course it would be absurd for 
anyone to state in advance and with- 
out definite investigation that these 
suggestions are certain to prove the 
proper remedy; but from such general 
information as I have concerning the 
soils and soil conditions in South Da- 
kota, where I lived and farmed for 
many years, I make these suggestions, 
which, if followed, will most probably 
aid in the solution of the problem. 

CYRIL G. HOPKINS, 

University of Illinois. 
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TREES ON DIVISION LINE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the row of trees grow- 
ing on the farm line and shading two 
acres of land for your: correspondent 
in the April 12th issue, I would like to 
call your attention to section 2356 of 
the code, which provides that the 
fence viewers (township trustees) 
shall meet on demand of either land 
owner by giving five days’ notice to all 
land owners interested and shall as- 
sign in writing to each owner the 
portion of the partition fence that 
each shall build, repair, maintain, 
trim, or cut back, and fix the time 
within which the same shall be done. 
Sections 2355, 2356, 2358, 2359, 2360, 
2369, 2370 and 2367, as amended by 
the Thirty-second General Assembly, 
all apply to this matter. The day 
when farm lines shall be encumbered 
by old, tumbledown fences or by rows 
of willows thirty-five years old is pass- 
ing or ought to pass. There is not the 
least need of anyone putting up at all 
with worthless line fences or with the 
annoyance of other people’s stock or 
animals running around and about the 
premises. We have plenty of statutes 
and plenty of officers who are sworn 
to perform their duties in these mat- 
ters. 

F. B. CHAPMAN. 

Pocahontas Co., Iowa. 





Remarks:—The sections to which 
Mr. Chapman refers apply to fences 
and to hedges which form a part of 
partition fences. Our correspondent 
who was answered in our issue of 
April 12th evidently meant trees rath- 
er than a hedge.—Editor. 





SILOS CONNECTED WITH BARNS. 


A Kentucky subscriber writes that 
he would like to see a discussion as to 
how to construct a barn and silo and 
avoid the hitching up of a team to haul 
the silage to the barn. There is no 
trouble at all about this. Many silos 
are built. within the barn. This is espe 
cially convenient when a round bart 
is used. Others are built close to the 
barn and connected with it by a cov- 
ered passageway. Into this a cart can 
be rolled and the silage hauled by hand 
direct to the mangers in the barn 
Place the silo with reference to col 
venience in feeding. 
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) ent is for beginners. We talk here 
ool things of farming; about the soil and 
about t™’,; made; bow plants grow in it; about farm 
bow it the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
eas their feed and grow. We want to study all 
they ¢f ings and mapy more, and any time anyone 
and to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, oF 
= to tel] us something which be has noticed, we 
Sons be will write us. 
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PEANUTS. 

Peanuts! A Saturday afternoon in 
town, and standing on the corner, you 
see a pusheart piled with striped red, 
white, blue and green paper bags.” 
“Peanuts! Five cents a sack!” the 
man yells. He has your nickel, and 
you have the sack of peanuts. Happy 
as can be, you saunter down the street 
—throwing peanut shells right and 
left. That was when you were a little 
poy, when peanuts tasted even better 
than they do now. 

Did you ever see peanut plants 
growing? They send out smooth, 
bright green leaves, sprawling over 
the ground in somewhat the same way 
as clover. But you will discover 4 
funny thing about them if you look 
on the under sides of the stems any 
time after they are two months old. 
This will tell you how peanuts get inte 
the ground. Although you might think 
so, peanuts are not like potatoes. They 
come from flowers, and the flowers 
are borne above ground. If you grow 
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(U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 





STACKING PEANUTS. 





(U.S. Dept. Agri.) 











HOW PEANUTS GROW. (U.S. Dept. Agri.d 


peanuts this year, I want you to watch 
closely after the plants are about two 
months old and are starting to flower, 
s0 that you may see just how it is that 
the peanuts get underground. 

South of central Missouri, boys can 
make money growing peanuts. In the 
northern states the season is not quite 
long enough for peanuts to do their 
best, but I have seen small patches of 
thtm do fairly well around Des Moines. 
Some boys have a mistaken idea that 
peanuts are fancy crop. They think 
that peanuts are grown only to furnish 
food for human beings; that they are 
something like soda water or candy; 
and are eaten mainly because they 
taste good. They would be surprised 
to know that a pound of peanuts fur- 
nishes more food value to the human 


body than a pound of beefsteak or of 
pork chops. Peanuts not only are fine 
food for human beings, but they are 
£00d for all kinds of live stock. Down 
in Alabama and Arkansas they have 
found that an acre of peanuts puts 
faster and larger gains on hogs than 
an acre of corn. The hogs root the 
— out of the ground for themselves. 
' —— for pound, peanut kernels have 
about the same feeding value for any 
kind of live stock as either oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. But so far as the 
live stock ig concerned, the hay is al- 
ea as valuable as the nuts. All 
pe of live stock do about as well on 
a they do on clover. And we must 
hot forget that peanuts build up the 
Soil in the same way as does clover. 




















PICKING PEANUTS. 


(U. S. Dept. Agri.) 





They bring down nitrogen from the 
air and store it in the soil. In the 
south they will probably grow peanuts 
more and more every year. 

Would you like to experiment with 
a small patch of peanuts? A fine 
place would be on a south slope where 
the soil is warm and sandy. To get 
good seed cheap is rather hard. You 
had best write to southern seed com- 
panies for peanut seed. If you live in 
Iowa or one of tk2 northern states, get 
an early variety, such as the Spanish. 
It takes about a peck of shelled Span- 
ish peanuts or a bushel and a half of 
the nuts with the hulls on to plant an 
acre. I hope that none of you corn 
belt boys will grow as much as’ an 
acre, but it would be an interesting - 
experiment to grow, say, a tenth of an 
acre. 


Peanuts want a deep, smooth, mel- 
low seed bed. If you have any wood 
ashes, harrow them in on your peanut 
ground at the rate of a half ton or so 
per acre, a week or two before plant- 
ing. If you can get some ground lme- 
stone or slaked lime, it will be a good 
plan to harrow in a ton or so of this 
to the acre a few weeks before plant- 
ing. 

Plant peanuts about two weeks after 
corn planting starts. Even more than 
corn; they are fond of warm weather. 
But at the same time they must be 
put in the ground as quickly as pos- 
sible after warm weather comes; oth- 
erwise they may get caught by fall 
frost. Even such early varieties as 
the Spanish take nearly four months 
from: the time of planting to the time 
of maturity. 

Peanuts as you eat them are roast- 
ed. You buy unroasted peanuts for 
planting. Generally they have their 
hulls on. Before planting you must go 
to work to shell them, being careful 
not to break the skins of the kernels 
while hulling. 

Plant peanuts in rows three feet 
apart, dropping the kernels every ten 
inches apart in the row. Cover about 
an inch deep unless the soil is very 
sandy anc dry, when you had best cov- 
er two inches deep. In your small 
patch it will be best to plant by hand. 
In the large fields in the south they 
have special horse planters. 

Cultivate peanuts just like you 
would corn, but be even more careful 
to keep a dust mulch over the ground 
and keep down the weeds at all times. 
This means that you must culti- 
vate every week or two or after every 
rain. 

Dig peanuts just before the first 
frost. This means abdut the last week 
in September in central Iowa. Down 
south they have special peanut dig- 
geds, but in your small patch it is best 
to dig them by hand or use the potato 
digger. As soon as harvested, peanuts 
are not ready either to market or to 
roast. Curing must come first. Shake 
the vines loose from dirt, and let them 
lie spread in the field three or four 
hours. Then stack them around stakes 
such as those shown in the picture, 
and leave them there for three or four 
weeks. If you pick the pods off the 
vines before this, they will shrivel up, 
Wait till the pods are hard and dry 
and the kernels inside look firm like 
those you bought in the spring. Then 
pick the peanuts off the vines and put 
them in a dry, airy place until you are 
ready to roast them. Put them in a 
moderately hot oven and stir them fre- 
quently. 

An acre of good peanuts should yield 
about forty bushels of nuts and a ton 
of hay. The hay is worth about the 
same as clover, and the nuts bring 
about a dollar a bushel. The cost of 
growing peanuts is about the same as 
for potatoes, although in the south it 
is not quite so much. No one has 
grown peanuts in the north much as 
yet, and possibly never will. But I 
think from what I have seen of the 
plant in central Iowa that early varie- 
ties should do fairly well as far north 
as southern Minnesota. 

Anyone who wants to find out. more 
about peanuts should drop postcards 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 431 and for Cir- 
cular No. 88 of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry; to the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, at Agricul- 
tural College, Mississippi, for Bulletin 
No. 130; to the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Raleigh, for 
the bulletin they published in March, 
1909, on Peanut Culture, and to the 
American Nut Journal, at Petersburg, 
Virginia, for a pamphlet they put out 
on the Peanut and Its Culture. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











CRIPPLED CHICKS. 


Mrs. C. A 
“I am greatly 
incubator chicks 


, Illinois, writes 

puzzled as to why my 
include cripples in 
every hatch. Can you tell me why? 
A chicken raiser frequently puts 
Venetian red in the drinking water for 
both old and young chicks as a tonic 


and germicide. What do you think of 
this?” 

Crippled chicks are caused by dif- 
ferent conditions Abnormal condi- 


hours of incubation, 
will cause cripples 


tions the first few 
as excessive h: 





and deformed chicks. A fall in tem- 
perature at hatching time may have 
the same _ effect Anything which 
weakens the vitality of the chick, or 
the egg is likely to product cripples. 


When the fresh eggs in the incubator 
hatch first—as they almost invariably 
do—the older eggs which are not quite 
ready for hatching, may have the tem- 
perature so reduced by the number of 
wet chicks in the machine that the 
chick will be unable to get out before 
the membranes become tough and 
dried, confining them to the shell. The 
same thing may happen under hens— 
the ken sits close on her eggs the last 
few days of incubation. When the 
chicks hatch, however, and she feels 
the tiny bodies beneath her, she raises 
her body to give them warmth with- 
out pressure, flufing her feathers to 
admit air, thus lowering the tempera- 
ture of the eggs under her. 

We have found if we take the un- 
hatched eggs, and give them to an- 
other hen, we get more of the delayed 
eggs hatched than when we Icave them 
in the nest. Taking the chicks from 
the hen answers the same purpose. 

Jr the injury may come the first few 
days of incubation as the result of 
shock, such as jerking or dropping the 
trays, and thus injuring the delicate 
embryo. The best way to guard 

against cripples is to strive for the 
highest hatchability in eggs, and hatch 
them under the best conditions. 

Venetian red is all right as an occa- 
sional tonic or to use when a germi- 
cide is required. Dr. Morse, of the 
department of agriculture, says of the 
practice of using antiseptics in the 
drinking water: “Clean and disinfect 
your drinking feuntains (and you 
must), ever so weil, if you are permit- 
ting. consciously or unwittingly, to run 
at large one bird sick with any of the 
contagious diseases of the head parts 
or with bowel diseases, you may count 
on that water supply being contami- 
nated in less than one hour’s time. In 
the case of a large flock affected with 
flagellate diarrhoea, I have myself 
found the flagellates in less than one 
hour's time in the drinking water 
which had been sterilized and placed 
in thoroughly disinfected fountains. 
The most sure and rapid method by 
which infectious diseases of all kinds 
are transmitted through a flock of 
birds is by means of the water pail 
from which they all drink in common. 
All these considerations indicate the 
advisability of adding to all drinking 
Water which is given to poultry some 
substance which shall act as a harm- 
less antiseptic. The best of all such 
substances yet discovered for use with 
poultry is potassium permanganate. 
This is a dark, reddish-purple crystal- 
line substance which should be bought 
at from twenty to thirty cents per 
pound. In the bottom of a large- 
mouthed jay put a layer of perman- 
ganate crystals an inch thick. Fill up 
the receptacle with water. The water 
wili dissolve all the crystals it is able 
to. As this solution is used add more 
crystals and more water, always aim- 
ing to keep a layer of undissolved crys- 
tals at the bottom. Whenever any 
water is drawn either for chicks or 
adult fowls, add enough of the stock 
solution to give the water a wine color, 
this means one to two teaspoonfuls of 
the stock solution to ten quarts of 
water. Clean and disinfect the pails 





regularly as if one were not using the 
potassium permanganate solution.” 





CHICKEN CHAT. 


An Interesting Number.—We note in 
a Grange program, “The Use of the In- 
cubator,” by Mr. Cirsch. Mr. Cirsch 
will have on exhibition an incubator 
with day-old chicks, and eggs in vari- 
ous stages of incubation, and will show 
the chick in the shell at several differ- 
ent stages of development, by the light 
test. He will also have a colored chart 
showing the embryo chick as it has 
developed every. twenty-four hours for 
the twenty-one days of incubation. 








( NE BLACK 3-year-old Scotch Collie, female 
and 3 pups 3 months old—all sable and white. 
SAM BENNINGTON, R. 2. Elkader, lowa, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from 15 varieties of chickens. A 50 cent box of 
Germ .-I-Kil (keeps chicks healthy) free to every 
egg customer, Catalog free, 

AYE BROS., Box 2. Blair, Neb. 


BUFF ROCKS High scoring, trap nested, absolute- 

ly proven winter layers, with show 

records. FEggs—reduced prices—15, $1.50, $2.00; util- 
ity, 10085.00. Chicks—write. : an 

of standard quality, heade y 

M. B. TURKEYS 35 1b. young tom. 10 eggs $3.00. 

Catalog free. M. J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1, Dike, la. 


Eggs 10 Gents Each 


during May. Orpingtons—Buff and White, Single and 
Rose Comb. Leghorns—Rose Comb Brown and White. 
B. P. Rocks. Circular free, giving description and 
information. See our method of business. 

Ss. B. Wenger & Sons, * >. English, lowa 


Barred Rock and S. 6. R. |. Red FGGS 














15, $1.00; 40, $2.00; 100, $4.00. 


E. E. HEALY, Bedford, tlowa 





‘GGS for hatching, $1.50 per setting, from Rose 

4 Comb Biack Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
tility guaranteed, Also a few cockerels left. Per- 
sonal attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templeton, lowa. 





R. Cc. Rhode Isiand Reds and Indian Run- 

mer ducks. Eggs #5 for ivu0. Four pens of Reds 
scoring 90 to 92 by Shellabarger. Send for mating 
list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Flock headed by 
4 first prize = Iowa State Fair, 1911. 
Eggs, 83.50 per 9. hite Rock eggs, $1 per 15. Ster- 
ling Martin, ees, lowa. 





fg Wyandotte, Light Brahma, R. C. Black 

Minorca and R. C. White Leghorn eggs for 
sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.50 per 15. S. A. 
Keliey, Livonia, Mo. 





7GGS—Indian Runner ducks, 1541.50. Barred and 
4 Buff Rocks, 8. C. White Leghorns, 8. C. Reds, 
Light Brahmas, 1581.25. Mrs. Wm, Jones, Edwards, 
Illinois. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize 
Y winners. Fawn and whi:e Indian Runner duck 
eggs. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





GPEC IAL offering—eggs—baby chicks. Single 
omb Rhode Island Reds, Brown Leghorns. 
Mrs. Geo. Manning, Birmingham, lowa. 





] OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs #1 per 15, 85 
per 100. Indian Runner duck eggs,$112. J.D. 


Rozeboom, Sioux Center, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Black Minorcas, scoring 93 points 
\ and better—eggs, €1.50 for 15, $2.75 30, or $6 100. 
Allen Penningroth, Lebanon, Neb. 





~ C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
tose Comb White Leghorn eggs for sale. Mating 


list and prices on application. I. E. Miner, Bussey, Ia. 





T OUDANS and Single Comb White Leghorns 

(Young's strain). Eggs and stock for sale. 
Eggs #1 per fifteen, 85 per hundred. F.0O. Mittag, 
Lone Rock, Iowa, 





SILVER Wyandotte eggs from fine pens and farm 
' flock. Also Buff Orpingtons. Victor Felter, 
Washta, Iowa. 





ey Comb Anconas, Runner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Wel- 
don, lowa. 





NDIAN Runners, White Orpingtons. Eggs. 85c 
: setting, #4.75 hundred. Kate Rodgers, Van Horn, 
owa. 





QILVER Laced Wyandottes, two high class pens, 
LY also farm range and Mammoth Bronze turkey 


eggs. Mrs. J.J. Lunbeck, R. 20, Dyersville, Iowa. 





GGS from pure White Runners, ¢4.00 per 12. Buff 

Orpington duck eggs, #3.00 per 12. Write for 

catalogue. Order now. J. M. Rahn & Son, Box 134, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 





INGLE Com> Brown Leghorn and Pekin duck 
\O eggs, 75c per 15. John Powers, Lobrville, lowa. 





E +GS—Andalusians, Anconas, Houdans, one-fifty 
per fifteen. Geo. Rollett, Libertyville, lowa. 


ILVER Spangled Hamburgs. Eggs, 15 for €1; 100 
\ for #4. Chas. Voss, Hubbard, Neb. 








“os geese, Buff Rocks. Eggs for hatching. 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 





DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 

sale, Eggs—#2 per 15, $5 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 

press paid. Ducklings, 30c each. K.I. Miller, Box D. 
Lancaster, Mo. 





gee Runner ducks, fawn and white. Eggs, $1 
per 12, $6 per 100. Mrs. Howard Barkley. Pier- 
son, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—i5, $1; 50, $2.50. Ber- 
tha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 





) ig AN Runner duck eggs, $1.00 15, 50 $2.50. Jennie 
Brubaker, Tracy, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, 15 $1, 50 $2.50. 
Overton, Tracy, lowa. 


Minnie 








ANCONAS. 


Le 





PPPPLPPDDPDPDPPPDDAP DP DDD Lr 
- t Single Comb Ancona eggs write B.D. Ruayon 
Fillmore, iil. 








LEGHORNS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKs. 





$. ¢. WHITE LEGHORNS 


The pure white vigorous kind, having farm range. 
Fresh — eggs from heavy laying strain, 75c per 
15, $3.00 per 
BERT V. ROCKEL, Sioux Center, lowa 





| ey Comb Brown Leghorns at Pike Tim- 
ber Stock Farm, Eggs, single sitting of 15 $1.25, 

two or more sittings @1 each, 100 for $5, 200 for ¢9. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Beimond, lowa (Successors to T. A. Davenport). 





T OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Fine lay- 

ing strain eggs, $3.50 per 100; scored, $1.50 per 
15. Fairview Poultry Farm, L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 

strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 

winter—15 for 81, 100 for $4. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 
Chapin, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
© range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, @2 per 45. $4 per 109, 
$17 per 300. 58. J. Gartnae 3 Russell, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from thorough- 
bred stock, 75c per 15, #4 per 100. Mrs. John 
Roskamp, Kanawha, lowa. 





PS RE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs for 
hatching. Farm range, #4 perit0. Any amount, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ili. 





S Cc. W. Leghorns, Wyckoff strain, farm range. 
OO. Eggs, 1 per setting, $3 per 100. Eggland Farm, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





T = Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
inter layers, $1 for 15. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 
town, ‘oun. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
; Fertility guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, 
owa. 





Gece Buff Leghorns, single comb, farm range, 
nell Rs eggs $1.50, 10084. Adelia Hillman, Lockridge, 


a mates 
5,000 EGGS FOR HATCHIN 


“EGGMORE STRAINS” 
BARRED P. ROCKS 


1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30; $3.50 for 50; $6.00 tor 199, 
SPRUCMEAD FARN 


So. 5th Avenue 
J. A. BENSON, Prop., Sheldon, n, Towa 


BUFF ROCKS 


apem mame. > for $1; 100,85. 997 fer 
e an also spare pullets and will sel] chiere, 
after April 20. iT sell ehtekens 
A. A. KADING, 








Fenton, lowa 


WHITE P. ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 selected bullets mated with 7 
fine cockerels. $1.00 for fifteen, 81.75 for thirty, #3.99 
for fifty, 85.00 for one hundred. JAMES J}: NBEW 
SONS, Newell, Iowa. va 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


Weight With Quality 
Excel ma oma in great size ana Sees combined 
with best of shape and color. Sen fe. catalog eon- 











taining mating list, prices and winnffigs. Prices right. 


Matings the best. J. E. GoopEno Maquoketa, la, 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ,ROC 2G 

for sale from extra large boned Foto hic “4 on 
with that narrow straight barring. -Yards headed by 
cocks and cockerels scoring 9% %o 923, weighin 

11 to 13 Ibs. In 7 showings 1 won 38 virsts, 19 se. conde 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 eggs. 81.50: 20, $2.50, 
Eggs guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Ia. 


Barred P, Rock Egg8 vance nock stock carturn 


aref 
selected and mated. Eggs, $1.00 per 15: $3.00 pen 
100. Can fill orders on short notice. Address 


L. 8. FISHER & SON, Routel, Edgewood, lowa, 











‘ INGLE Comb Golden Buff Leghorns. 100 eggs. $3; 
30 eggs, $1.50. Chas. F. James, Lockridge, lowa. 





ILVER Comb Brown Leghorn eggs to set, 15 for $1, 
45 for $2, 100 fors4. 8. Littleton, Chariton, lowa. 


C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—@1, 15; $2, 50; $3.50, 
« 100. Chas. W. Johnson, Searsboro, lowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—15, 50 cents; 83 
per 100. Plowman Bros., Douds, lowa. 





Cc. W. Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per hundred. Isaac 


« Thorpburgh, Perry, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—pure bred— 
$i. Prices on lots. Mrs. L. Mather, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for egg circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs for sale. Eggs from 30 

choice hens and pullets free from smut, select- 

ed from 500 birds cherry red, $1.50 per 15, $4.50 per 50. 
Address L. P. Stillman Jr.. Dolliver, lowa. 











OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatch- 

ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay all 

winter. 15 for #1, 100 fors5. Mrs. Jobn 8. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winners 
‘ wherever shown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred. 
Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. Spencer 
Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 








|e 24 quality Rhode Island Reds (both combs), 
Eggs half price from most all-pens. Breeders 
forsale. Mating list free. W.1. Mouser, Red Oak, 


Iowa, R. 5. 


i oe Single Comb Reds. Eggs from 2 choice 
matings, $1.00-81.50 per 15. Fine range flock $4 
per 100. W. E. Briggs, Route 2, Woodbine, Iowa. 








‘ C. R. I. REDS exclusively. Eggs from heavy 
‘ laying strain. Pen.¢1.50 peri15: range, $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. W. W. CISNE, R. 3, Ft. Dodge, lowa. 





OSE Comb R. I. Reds exclusively. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen eggs, $1; hundred lots, 85. 
Mrs. Ciiff Said, Emerson, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Reds—Eggs for hatching, 151.00. 50 
$3, 10085. Some good hens for sale after May 
2. J. W. Jensen, Exira, Iowa. 





GGS from high scoring 8. C. Rhode Island Reds 
4 and White Orpingtons, $1 per sitting. W. I 
Price, Ira, lowa. 





~ C. RHODE Island Reds—Eggs #1.00 for 15 and $5 a 
. hundred.- Mrs. Chas Hay, Somonauk, Ill. 





C. REDS, #1 fifteen, #2.50 fifty. #4.00 hundred. 
e Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, lowa, 





OSE Comb Reds—Howell strain, $2 and 83 per 15. 
Chas. Platts, Lake Mills, lowa. 





C. R. I. Reds—Eggs reduced to $1.00, ¢2.00 and $2.50 
; « peri5from winning pens. C. H. Wells, Boone, 
owa. 





OSE Comb Reds—Egegs 83.50 100. Mrs. Ida M. 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 





IG boned deep red R. C. Reds, red eyes. long back, 
scere 90 to 94 guaranteed. High!and Farm, Hed- 
rick, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Winners. Eggs 
from pens, $1 to $2 per setting: range, $5 per 
100. C.G. Wagner, Box 6, Mitchell, lowa. 





C. RHODE Island Red eggs. ¢4 per 100. 
tO. Steddom, What Cheer, lowa. 


we 8. C. R. I. Red eggs, $1 for 15, $1.75 for 30, 
/ SS per100. Mrs. Lioyd Smith, Weldon, lowa. 


Mrs. 8. J. 








LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans. Pen headed by 10 Ib. cock- 
erel, greenish black, large bone. Eggs, $i for 
15, 61.75 for 30, 84.50 per 100. Wm. Hunt, Bariville, la. 





LACK Langshan eggs forsale from cockerels scor- 
ing 9%, $1 for 15, $4 per 100. F. 8. Thompson, 
Algona, Iowa. 





I ARGE, fresh, pure bred B. Langshan eggs for 
4 








hatching, 83 per 100. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, 
owa, 
BRAHMAS. 
J | iGuT Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
4 better. Schreiber Farm, Sibiey, lowa.. 








V 7HITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs for sale from 

prize- on baton stock, bred to lay. Ist pen ¢3 
per 15, $5 pe m $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30, 85 
per 100. ra 5. y AA viepleten, lowa. 





e. Rock eggs, two pens, cockere! mating, 
males direct from Bradley, $2 per 15; fine range 
flock, 15 eggs. $1; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.50. 


Circular free, 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, Iowa. 





\ HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, $1 per 15, 85 per 100, 
Mrs. Etta Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, prize winning, @xcellent layers, 
weighers. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, 81 15, 
$4.50 100. Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 





we Rocks, Fishel strain. The kind that lay 
and pay. Three fine pens. Eggs #1.50 per i5, 
$6 per 100. Elmer McLaren, Ipava, I'll. 


ARTRIDGE Rock eggs—high scoring, niceiy pen- 
ciled. Eggs $3.00 per 15. Prize winners. Free 
catalogue. J. M. Rahn & Son, Box 134, Clarinda, Ia. 








Eggs, @1 


| gees class Barred Rocks ew. 
Wabl, Boone, lowa. 


per 15, 5 per 100. H. N. 





GGS from my mammoth Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
$1.50 for 15. I. F. McAllister, Palo, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs priced to Sell. P. 
Cc. James, Sciota, Ill. 





\ 7HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, farm range—31, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Mrs. Amos Burnett, Osceola, Ia., R.3. 





ARRED Rock eggs, 75¢ for 15; $4 per 100. Mrs, 
A. b. Campbell, Ira, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 








RYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 

/) Will sell my breeding pen of eight pullets and 

cockerel at a bargain. No brass feathers. Laying 
good. Mrs. W. E. Hill, Farrar, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—i00 pure 
‘bred farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale, 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J.J. Baldwin, Ipava, Ill, R.1. 





S C. BUFF Orpingtons, pens headed by cockerels 
scoring 924-934, $1.50, @2 fifteen, $3.50 fifty, 6 
hundred. Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, Iowa. 





RYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
/ Stock and eggs, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Lebanon, Neb. 





C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $1 and #1.50 per 15; % 
. per100. Great winter layers. Mrs. Tillie Boat 
man, Oakland, lowa. 


ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 and $2 per setting—from pure white, beavy 
laying strain. Eggland Far-a, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








Ce. S Buff Orpingtons. Ten pound cockerels. 
gs—15, $1.50. Harry Brown, Woodbine, Ill. 





~ C. BUFF Orpington eggs, #1 per 15, 85 per 100. 
‘). Mrs. Guy McKinnis, Tekamab, Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 





eer 


Laced W ttes gs 0 f 
Silver yando = 00 a agg Pr on: 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, lowa. 


§.’ L. WYANDOTTES ee: yay at 

many shows. Eggs for hatching—26. i. : 0, 

Circular free. John A. Johnson, R. alot 
loma, lowa. 











per 15, from birds 


wy a Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 
J. M. Rabo 


scoring to 964. Free mating Frist. 
& Son, Box 134, Clarinda, Iowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, $1 per 15, $4 per 100. 
sS Cheaper after June 1. Sattsfaction guaranteed. 
Miss Julia Driscoll, Plainfield, lowa. 








Ses Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.50, 100 $4.00. Mrs. 
Sherman Morris, Stockport, lowa. 





w= Quill Wyandotte eggs, $1 15, $4 100. Mr. 
Mamie Starry, Webster, Lowa. 








y YHITE Wyandotte eges, two dollars per fifty. 
I. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs—farm flock or pen. €0- 
Deyoe, Mason City. lowa. 


TURKEYS. 





ere 
GGS from M. B. turkeys that have won at the 


leading Missouri and Kansas shows. Write for 
mating list. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higginsville, Mo. 








\ 7 HITE Holland turkey eggs, $2 per nine. whit ite 
Wyandotte eggs, $1 per fifteen. Frank Pellet, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing: 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(17) 849 








THIS FREE BOOK CUTS DOWN 
YOUR GROCERY BILL 20 % 


Can you afford_to be without it? Can you 
afford to spend 10 dollars when you can get 
more and better groceries for 8 dollars—or can 
you aflord to spend 15 instead of 12 dollars, 25 in- 
stead of 20 dollars, 50 instead of 40 dollars? Can 
you atford to do¢his when you might be saving 
from 2 to 10 dollars € 


You know chat you can not—but that is exact- 
ly what you are doing if you pay three or four 
profits to smal! dealers. 

This book represents the World’s 
Largest Retail Grocery, Store. It gives 
money-savin, qactatons on the very food 

rodncts of all inds. It shows you new and bet- 

r food supplies. Besides, it has several pages of 
wonderful bargains on a — of merchandise. 

It is issued every two months. In every issue 
you find new and novel grocery items, a new list of 
special bargains,—all the necessary staple grocer- 
ies—at the low —at prices that mean at 
least a saving of one-fi you. 

Will you use this little coupon and send for this 
book at once? Send us your name and we will put 
you on our mailing list to receive this value-giving 

scery list every two months, 

Clip this coupon, sign it, mail it at once!! 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Ave. Bridge 19th and bey Sts 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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TOWERS FISH BRAND 


THE SERVICE COAT THAT 
KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN 


Even the front of this Slicker is 
WATERPROOF. See our patent REFLEX 
EDGES, out of sight when coat is 

uttoned, that guide every drop 
down and off.* Another proof of 


FisH, BRAND QUALITY 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
A.J. TOWER Co. 
BOSTON. 
ToWER CANADIAN LTD, 
si2.. TORONTO. 


KOUNS ®t STAGKERS 


Rakes and Sheds make 
good hay. Let me show you. 


W. KOUNS, WN &t., Safina, Kas. 


















’ TESTED SEED CORN 


AYE BROS. wisicsNen. 


Seed Corn Center of the World 
SEED CORN be-t:. 
- per bu. 

Guaranteed better than 907, germination. 
Stock all graded and tested. Absolutely high-grade 
seed. Sold with the understand! that it may be re- 
turned if not as represented. Allow 10 days for test. 
Have Reid’s x: Gold Mine, Legal Tender, Silver Mine, 

St. Ss it 


Leaming and White. Orders filled 4 re- 
Ceived A. A. BERRY SEED COMPANY, CLARINDA, IA. 


White Dent Seed Corn 


500 bu. 1910 crop, $3.00 per bu. 
ROBERT J. HANNK, Bosworth, Mo. 


CATALOG 
FREE 











ALFALF RECLEANED, dependable, dry land, 
Jewell County grown seed. Write for 
Sample and prices. J. Jacobson, Formoso, Kansas. 
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Faise Report | 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
Dies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
White Pomeranians of quak- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies }j 
Of all ages and colors. 
Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 

He UNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Z Guaranteed to please. Young and old s 10 
ays trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ml. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


To replace a $20,000 tabernacle in 
Alberta, recently destroyed by fire, 
members of the organization have 
pledged themselves to give to the fund 


all the eggs laid by their hens on Sun- 
days. It is believed that sufficient 
money will be realized by harvest time 
to rebuild the structure. 





“The Missouri Hen and Cow Spe- 
cial” made its third trip in March, 
Schools were visited in each town. The 
points upon which stress was laid in 
reference to poultry farming were 
summed up as follows: 

“The essentials to success are good 
stock, good food, good houses, good 
care and good common sense. Good 
stock, pure bred, with strong constt- 
tutional vigor and with proper selec- 
tion in breeding. Good houses, prop- 
erly located, sensibly designed, well 
ventilated and conveniently arranged. 
Good feeds, skillfully fed and properly 
balanced. To make it plain to the 
school children, it was stated that a 
good feed was composed of five G’s: 

“Grit—with which to grind the food. 

“Grains—corn, wheat and oats and a 
dry mash made of the same foods 
ground. 

“Greens—ground alfalfa, clover, cow: 
peas, beets or cabbage. 

“Grubs—dry beef scraps, skim or 
buttermilk, or meat food. 

“Gumption—the use of 
sense in all your operations. 

“Good care was the fourth essential, 
a willingness to work, and the ability 
to hatch and rear chickens. If any one 
fact was made plainer than another, 
it was that you must keep your houses 
and premises absolutely clean.” 


common 





How to Choose a Hen.—The skin of 
a pullet will show rose colored veins 
under the wings; the skin of the claw 
is supple, and the scales thin. As the 
bird ages, the skin gets coarser and 
stronger, the scales harder, and the 
bones of the pelvis will be farther 
apart. 





WHITE DIARRHEA. 


The disease among chickens known 
as white diarrhea is an intestinal de- 
rangement characterized by sluggish- 
ness, diarrhea and death. The white- 
ness of the discharge is due to the ex- 
cretory element from the kidneys. This 
diarrhea is always an indication of an 
inflammatory condition which is pro- 
duced by various causes. Heat, or 
the lack of heat, too much or too little 
moisture, too early or improper feed- 
ing, are all causes of this trouble. Lice 
and mites will also bring on white diar- 
rhea through exhausting the vital force 
of the chick. Moldy or musty grain or 
other food which is not in fit condition 
for food for man will be apt to cause 
this inflammation of the bowels in the 
chicks. 

If chicks are dying from white diar- 
rhea, try to find out the cause. Open 
the intestinal cavity, and see if the 
caeca, or “blind guts,” of the chick 


are filled with cheesy matter; if so,. 


the little organism known as cocidium 
tenellum is present, an organism which 
goes out to kill, and usually does, al- 
though some chicks are strong enough 
to withstand the attack. Since scien- 
tists tell us, however, that these cured 
chicks will hatch chicks predisposed to 
white diarrhea, it is just as well if af- 
fected chicks should die promptly, and 
that we give the flock and the houses 
a cleaning up. It is of more import- 
ance to find out why the chick didn’t 
live than why it died. If the hen has 
not had enough feed to properly nour- 
ish her own body and lay an egg that 
contains srfficient nourishment for the 
chick to not only hatch but live, the 
chicks die because they haven’t the 
resisting power that a healthy chick 
should have, and your attention should 
be directed towards the hen rather 
than the chick; towards the chicken 
house rather than the incubator. Doc- 
tor Morse recommends that the breed- 
ing stock receiye a thorough purging 
with epsom salts once a month or of- 
tener during the breeding season. 

We have used listerine water—a tea- 
spoonful to the half cup—as an inter- 
nal antiseptic for chicks, with good 
results. For the first few days we 
give no other water. At a meeting of 
the American Poultry Association, 











Doctor Morse explained how it was 
possible to have chicks hatched with 
this disease as follows: 

“We know that in connection with 
the various muscular movements there 
is sometimes a revulsion in the cloaca 
by which the contents are driven up 
into the egg tube. In this way various 
affections of the oviduct are produced. 
It is recognized that by this process 
various infections of the egg have been 
produced. Take, for instance, a very 
common mold—aspergillus fumigatus; 
it produces disease in birds very often, 
and this, too, has been found in eggs 
within the shell. These  revulsive 
movements may drive the material up 
beyond where the egg is shelled. Now 
the cocidium may be driven up there 
as well as the aspergillus, and when 
driven up it is located on the egg or 
white of egg before the shell is ap- 
plied. The shell being applied, you 
have the cocidium inside, encased in a 
trunk in which it will be carried into 








your incubator. The moisture will be 
there in the egg, the heat will be ap- 
plied by your lamp, and you will have 
the conditions necessary to the devel- 
opment of that cocidium in the embryo 
chick. The next time you who are 
working in experiment stations or are 
associated with them, have chicks dead 
in the shell, if you have had white diar- 
rhea on your place, transfer some of 
those chicks dead in the shell to your 
microscopist, and tell him to hunt for 
the cocidia, and if he reports to you 
that he has found them, I shall not be 
at all surprised, nor will I be at all 
surprised at the fact then that coccidi- 
osis develops in chicks within one or 
two days of their being hatched.” 

As poultry breeders we must en- 
deavor to strengthen the constitution- 
al vigor of the chicks, and the consti- 
tutional vigor of the parent stock. We 
can not get strong chicks from a flock 
that is always ailing. We must clean 
up and keep clean—sanitarially clean. 








The Chain of Communication 


tem Bell Telephone is the 


center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a_ wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telep..one is the 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental 
needs of a nation of telephone 
users, the Bell System must pro- 
vide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAEH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 












tablets on hand. 


and OTHER GROUND 

Kil UIRRELS WHICH 

DESTROY YOUR 

CROPS and cost you money in the up-keep of your machinery. It’s not a hard proposition. 
OUR GOPHER DEATH WILL DO THE BUSINESS 


Comes in tablet form, easy to use, safe. 
poison kills. New is the time to use them, when the 
squirrels are hungry. They will eat them greedily. 1. 
tablets, 25 cts.; special mole tablets, 75 cts. Ask your druggist for them or to get them for 
you and if he will not, send direct—we will fill your order. You can’t afford not to have these 
Free booklet on the Rodents of North America. “ 
pocket gophers, gray squirrels, etc. Ask forit. Write us today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


FORT DODGE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


The gophers and squirrels eat these tablets and the 
und is dry and the 
tablets, $1.25; special rat 


Describes the 


Fort Dodge, lowa 





SEED CORN 














REID'S YELLOW DENT 


Shelled and graded, $2.50 per bushel. Bags 
free. Ten days test and approval. Money 
with order. . 


J. H. & H. C. Groves, Box 93, Williamsville, lil. 
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THE OLD LAW AND THE NEW 
LIFE. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 19, 1912. Matthew, 5: 
17-26.) 

“Think not that I came to destroy 
the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill. (18) For ver- 
ily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away from the 
law, till all things be accomplished. 
(19) Whosoever therefore shall break 
one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, 
he shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven. (20) For I say unto 
you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heay- 
en. (21) Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill: and whosoever shall kill shail 
be in danger of the judgment: (22) but 
I say unto you, that everyone who is 
angry with his brother shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment; and whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council; and who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of the hell of fire. (23) If 
therefore thou art offering thy gift at 
the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, 
(24) leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way, first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. (25) Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art 
with him in the way; lest haply the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the of- 
ficer, and thou be cast into prison. (26) 
Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by 
no means come out thence, till thou 
hast paid the last farthing.” 

The lesson this week is from the 
Sermon on the Mount, and we are to 
imagine ourselves listening to His de- 
scription of the ideal citizen of the 
kingdom as described in the beati- 
tudes or blessings which were our les- 
son three weeks ago, and His state- 
ment following it, that this ideal citi- 
zen was the salt of the earth, without 
which society would become hopeless- 
ly corrupt. From what we know of 
human nature to-day, we can imagine 
the thoughts which were passing 
through the minds of those who heard, 
perhaps including some of the apostles 
themselves. 

The first impression would be, as it 
is generally when it ig, proposed to get 
back to first principles, to interpret 
law according to its spirit rather than 
the letter. This is revolutionary. In 
the church it is regarded as heresy; 
in politics, as unconstitutional. I know 
of no movement that has ever been 
made for human betterment in the 
church, that was not regarded by the 
authorities as heretical; nor do I know 
of any reform in the state that was 
not declared by office-holders in the 
party as utterly unconstitutional. 

Jesus anticipates these thoughts. 
You are thinking, He says in sub- 
stance, that I am bent on destroying 
the law and the prophets. On the con- 
trary, I am come to bring out the full- 
ness of their moral teaching. He might 
have said, and perhaps did, for the 
sermon as We have it is only a sum- 
mary of the sermon actually delivered, 
that every blessing that he has prom- 
ised is a statement in a condensed 
and concrete way of one or more pass- 
ages in the law and the prophets. He 
confirms in a most complete way the 
sanctity and binding obligation of the 
Old Testament, and that the standing 
of every man in this new kingdom of 
heaven must be measured by his obe- 
dience to the moral precepts of the 
Old Testament, rightly interpreted. 

They were accustomed to regard the 
religious leaders of the day as _ pre- 
eminently righteous men because of 
their study of the law. These had 
counted the chapters, the words and 
the letters of the Scriptures, and could 
tell what was the first, the middle and 
the last. They had counted every com: 





mandment, I believe three hundred 
and twenty-three in all, and could tell 
which was the greatest and which the 
least. They were interpreters of the 
law in the letter, and had lost sight of 
its spirit, its real meaning. Therefore 
Jesus said: “For I say unto you, that 
except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Phar- 
isees, y shall in no wise enter into 
the kinguom of heaven,” by which He 
meant not the kingdom in heaven, but 
the society on earth in which the rule 
of. God is manifested, the earthly 
kingdom of heaven. We can well con- 
ceive the astonishment at this bold 
saying, this open defiance of all that 
passed for orthodoxy in that day. 

For example, He continues, the mor- 
al law says in the sixth commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill.” The Pharisees 
and scribes regard this as simply a 
civil, man-made statute. They say in 
explanation of this commandment: If 
you kill, you are in danger of being ar- 
rested and taken before the lower 
court, “in danger of the judgment.” 
They may prove it on you, and you 
may be put to death; but you must be 
arrested, indicted, tried and convicted 
before you are proven to be violators 
of the sixth commandment. By this 
interpretation the whole moral force 
of the commandment is lost. The fear 
of the lower court and of the civil 
officers takes the place of the fear of 
the living God 


There were two courts among the 
Jews having power of life and death. 
The local court was composed of seven 
judges. (See Deuteronomy, 16:18, and 
Antiquities of Josephus IV, 8:4.) The 
higher court was the Sanhedrin; which 
could inflict capital punishment by 
stoning and after that cast the body 
of the malefactor into the valley of 
the children of Hinnom. Turning to 
II Kings, 23:10, you will see that the 
good king Josiah in his great reforms 
“defiled Topheth, which is in the val- 
ley of the children of Hinnom, that no 
man might make his son or his daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire to Mo- 
lech.” This was the place where the 
most horrid human sacrifices had been 
carried on; and for the purpose of 
making it utterly abominable Josiah 
made it the dumping place for the city. 
Slaves were required to keep fires 
constantly burning, consuming the of- 
fal and dead animals. So it came to 
be known as the place “where the fire 
dieth not and the smoke is not 
quenched.” Hence it became in the 
Jewish mind the synonym of eternal 
punishment, utterly loathsome, defiled, 
abominable. Therefore Jesus says that 
the man who goes so far as to call his 
brother a fool (which meant not a 
man destitute of sense, but a man des- 
titute of moral principle, utterly with- 
out manhood) is in danger of the most 
severe punishment, including of course 

if not repentant—that of eternal 
damnation. 


On the other hand, Jesus tells them, 
“I say unto you,” that the sixth com- 
mandment is a moral precept, not a 
civil law or a mere statute. Obedience 
to this is not a legal obligation, but a 
moral one. You can take no chances 
of escape from the Judge of all the 
earth. Furthermore, it is to be inter- 
preted in the spirit and not in the let- 
ter. It prohibits not merely murder, 
but everything which might lead up to 
murder. “Everyone who is angry with 
his brother is in danger of the judg- 
ment,” not in the legal court, which 
takes cognizance of crimes against the 
law of the land, of acts, not secret 
thoughts; but in danger of the court 
of heaven. He tells them further, that 
the man who gives expression to that 
unrighteous anger and thus identifies 
it, by speaking contemptuously of his 
brother, deserves increased punish- 
ment at the hand of the God agaiast 
whom he has sinned. 

Then there is, over and above all, 
future punishment, which is represent- 
ed in the Jewish mind by the “valley 
of the children of Hinnom” or the hell 
of fire. The most loathsome thought 
and the most severe punishment of the 
Jew was the thought that after exe- 
cution his body should be treated as 


offal and cast out inte the valley of 
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ing Day 
Utensils Quickly 
Cleaned. and, _ 

Cleared away“ with 


Id 


im 
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nser 


A dash of Old Dutch 
Cleanser on a damp 
cloth quickly removes 
the caked flour from 
the rolling-pin and the 
bread-board, cuts away 
the burnt-in crusts on 
the baking-pans. 


Many other uses and 
full directions on large 
Sifter-Can 10c 








Hinnom, with its ever-breeding worms 
and ever-burning fires. It is no won- 
der that the Jewish people regarded 
this as the symbol of future punish- 
ment. He is stating that as the pun- 
ishment for the crime of murder is 
death, whether by the sword or by 
stoning, there is the additional dis- 
grace of the body being treated as of- 
fal or carrion, so there are different 
and corresponding degrees of punish- 
ment at the hand of God himself for 
the evil thoughts which lead up to 
murder, the most aggravated of which 
is that degree of hate where you re- 
gard your brother as an outcast from 
the favor of God; unless, of course, 
there is sincere repentance and refor- 
mation, of which Jesus freely speaks 
elsewhere. 

Then follow maxims for the conduct 
of men in dealing with their neigh- 
bors, or men who get into trouble in 
the civil courts. In modern English: 
If you go to church, and there remem- 
ber that your brother has aught 
against you (that is, thinks you have 
offended or wronged him), leave your 
gift before the altar, go and be recon- 
ciled to your brother before you offer 
your gift, before you worship in the 
sanctuary. Notice here that Jesus 
does not advise doing what most of us 
do: wait until your brother comes and 
tells you of his cause of offense. There 
are many reasons why he does not 
come. He already regards you as his 
enemy. He does not know how you 
will receive him. Therefore go to him, 
find out what the trouble is, rectify 
the wrong. Then offer your gift and 
seek the forgiveness of God. 

For the man who offered a gift at 
the ancient altar was one who was 
making, in the way then required, 
atonement for his sin. The implica- 
tion is that the gift will not be ac- 
cepted unless you have first made 
your peace with your brother. 

Then He adds some advice for men 
who have gotten into trouble and are 
liable to be brought before the local 
court: “Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, while thou art with him in 
the way.” This does not mean while 
you are in the same road with him, 
but while you are yet on speaking 
terms, while you can talk with him. If 
you do not, he may bring an accusation 
against you, have you arrested and 
brought before the judge. The judge 
may give you to the sheriff to put you 
in prison. You may be able to settle 
this matter in the small beginning, but 
be assured that if you are once con- 





victed, he, with the feeling he has to- 
ward you then, will not let you off 
until you have paid the utmost farth- 
ing. This evidently refers to civil and 
not to criminal cases. 

The subjects in this lesson are of 
the. most serious and vital concern to 
all of us. Offenses, as Jesus said on 
another occasion, will come. Our 
neighbors and friends will feel hard 
toward us, will imagine they have a 
grievance against us, and possibly 
may have one; but whether it is im- 
aginary or real, the wise thing for us 
to do is to come to an understanding 
as quickly as possible. This under 
standing will never be reached unless 
we take the Savior’s advice and come 
to an understanding while we are on 
speaking terms, while “with him in 
the way.” Elsewhere Jesus tells us 
that if our neighbor has aught against 
us, to go and tell him his fault be- 
tween you and him alone. If he hears 
you, you have gained your brother. If 
he will not hear you, then take two or 
three friends as witnesses and talk 
the matter over before them. If he 
will not hear you, present the matter 
before your brethren in the synagogue. 
If this method were used, especially 
by those who are in the same church, 
there would be no chance whatever 
for divisions in the congregation. If 
all this fails, you are at liberty to re- 
gard him as an outsider, who has ut- 
terly failed in his religious duties. 





Drink a cup of 
this coffee 


Note its rich aroma, its fine full body, its 
rare smoothness. That is the blend. Just the 
coffees required to give you that splendid cup- 
quality, have been carefully picked to make 


TONE’S OLD 
GOLDEN COFFEE 


Only tremendous popularity and wide sale 
make possible so great a coffee value. More 
=~. cups to the pound than 
in ordinary coffee, 
every cup a new taste- 
delight. See that the 
seal is unbroken. 
35c 2 pound at 
your grocer’s 
TONE BROS. 
Des Moi le 
There are two kinds of 
Spices, TONE’S and “‘others’’ 
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you only knew 
what splendid 
music the 


Victor 


brings into your 
home, you wouldn’t 
be without one for 
a single day. 

There is a Victor dealer 
right in your neighbor- 
hood who will gladly play 
your favorite music. Write 
us today for his name and 
addressand we’ llalso send 
you complete catalogs of 
the Victor ($10 to $100) 
and the Victor-Victrola 
($15 to $200). Easyterms 
can be arranged with the 
dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
31st and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. J. 

Berliner G F Co., Mi 
Canadian Distributors 


Always‘use 
Vi i. to < os 
ords playe 
with v ictor 
Needles—there 
is no other way 
to get the un- 
equaled Victor 
tone. 

















Here is a Crown 
For Your Home 


This beautiful piano, with its simple and 
straizht line effect, will grace any home, par- 
ticularly if it is furnished in accordance with 
the ideas of simplicity that now prevail. 

This instrument is fit!y called ‘‘A Little Gem.” 
Itis a most desirable home piano. It is small 
in dimensions, but big in volume of tone and 
in piano satisfaction. ‘ aia 
Many other styles of rprighié pianos, an 
George P. Bent Grand. With every Crown Piano 
quality goes in before the name goes on. 


The Crown Piano 


is unexcelled in tone, action, style, finish or durability. 
We have been building pianes for nearly years 
and we put into the Crown all that experience has 
taught us, together with the best materials moi will 
buy. It takes over six months te make a Crown 
while many pianos are made in a month or two, 
Consider whether ae wish a 0 for appearance or 
for appearance and service ; for a year or two er for 
alifetime. 
We will sell on time, take your old organ or piano in exe 
change and guarantee 
you same “atisfaction 
asif you bought at our 
factory personally. 
Write to-day for beau- 
tiful piano book, free. 


GEO. P. BENT 
COMPANY 
Manefacturers 
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So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Il. 





Power Washer 


Washes 100 pieces in 10 minutes. Self washer and 

wringer. You wash batch of clothes while 

blueingand wringing first. Machine does allwork 
ead 












—no scrubbing—no backaches—the jows”’ 

Does Week’s Washing 
in 10 mins . 

You sit by and watch. Small P y 


power operates, 
low price offer if you write fi 
us today for free circular. 9 
Send posteard now. j 
MEADOWS MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Pontiac, Hl. 


> WE SHIP “APPROVAL 


Special fH 











the f 
andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRI 


WA co highest les. 
MFACTORY PRICES ficr:tz 


one at any price 





namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 


jective. 
1Sc each at dealers,or 
=—— “5 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Frooklyn, N.Y. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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g Hearts and Homes § 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be publisbed. Address al! inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








THE BEST I KNEW. 
Sometimes when I shall sit alone at night, 
With trembling hand and lips grown 
strangely white, 

When I sha!l watch the shadows come 
and go 

Alone and lonely,-Oh, I'd like to know, 

If I can to my soul untroubled say, 

{ did my best before she went away. 

Some time when I shall lie with open 
eyes, 

That watch in vain for sign from yonder 
skies, 

When I shall miss her footstep on the 
stair, 

And — my hand out, finding her not 

a: 


ere. 
Oh, then shall I be able to aver, 
While she was here I did my best for her? 


When there shall be no chance to pardon 
When it shall be too late.for love’s sweet 
whew aur word betwen us has been 
When’ I but wait to follow where she 
I- wonder if my heart can say, ’tis true, 


I loved, and loving, did the best I knew. 
—Lalia Mitchell. 





GET TOGETHER. 


Organized effort is the most effect- 
ive effort. The killing of people in the 
mass awakens the public conscience to 
its duty to the public. The demands 


of people in the mass will accomplish 
Doubtless legislation 


the same end. 











and so lose needed citizens to the 
world, as surely as the Titanic was the 
means of losing to the world good cit- 
izens. 

We put up with little or no church 
service at times without thought that 
we may be crippling our children mor- 
ally by so doing. Many men and wo- 
men on the farm are not living the 
full, rounded lives they are capable of 
living, because they lack the mental 
and moral development which a good 
school and church would have given 
them. Yet country people do not or- 
ganize and demand as their right the 
education which will best fit their chil- 
dren for life, and the church which 
will best fit them for death. F 

Someone may point to our agricul- 
tural college as an example of what 
is being done for the farm boys. The 
country school does not fit a boy to 
enter Ames; he must pay tuition four 
years at a high school, which the coun- 
try school sometimes illy prepares him 
to enter. Tuition at Ames is free, but 
the sum total of the fees charged for 
the year would more than cover the 


tuition of many colleges. A student 
at Ames said: “The attitude of the 
majority of the students is wrong. 


They seem to go on the theory that 
they would better learn kow to ‘do’ 
people in college, so they will not be 
‘done’ when they go out in the world.” 
Outside of the state, Ames is more 
often commended as an engineering 
than an agricultural college. 

When the farm women are adequate- 
ly organized, I predict that it will not 
be necessary to send a country stu- 
dent to town to prepare him to-go to 
an agricultural college. 

Much needs to be done in the coun- 








ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE. 





arising out of the Titanic disaster will 
save more lives than have been lost. 
For nearly a decade, 10,000 people 
have been killed and about 100,000 in- 
jured annually on the railroads, and 
40,000 killed and 500,000 injured in the 
country’s industrial establishments, 
without any great effort at reform of 
the conditions which permit such loss 
of life—because these people have 
been killed one or more at a time. 
Killing but one man at a time is ap- 
parently an incident in the country’s 
industrial establishments and on the 
railroads; killing one or more is an 
accident; killing hundreds at a time 
is a slaughter. It takes a slaughter 
to awaken our people to demand the 
safeguards of right legislation on sea 
and land. 

The farmer and the farmer’s wife 
should be as much interested in right 
legislation as are the townsman and 
his wife. Farmers need to use organ- 
ized effort to get not only such legis- 
lation as will safeguard the bodies, but 
also such legisiation as will furnish 
opportunity to develop the minds of 
children, for many farm boys and girls 
will live in the towns, work on the 
railroads and in the manufacturing es- 
tablisments, and fill places of promi- 
nence in the professional and business 
life of the cities. 

We shudder at the thought of the 
poor men and women crippled in body 
by the Titanic disaster, and calmly go 
about our duties in the kitchen and on 
the farm without a thought that by our 
indifference to the condition of our 
country schools we may cripple the 
minds of our own and our neighbors’ 
children, that we may prevent their 
reaching the best they are capable of, 





try for the country. Let us take steps 
to prevent loss of opportunities for 
our children, opportunities lost for a 
lack of the education which will pre- 
pare them for any life work of which 
they are capable, and which we can 
secure for them by coéperation with 
our neighbors. Mothers should lead 
in this movement by banding together 
for the good of the child and of the 
home. Mothers’ meetings and parent 





teachers’ associations are as important 
for the country as for the town school. 
To feed and clothe her child is but a 
part of a mother’s duty. 





MOTHERS’ DAY. 


Mothers’ Day will be observed in 
the ehurches throughout the nation 
this year on May 12th, reminding the 
young and old of the duty they owe to 
their mothers. Ministers are being 
asked to take as a text on that day 
some subject bearing on the need of 
the mother’s influence in the state. 

The white carnation has been chos- 
en as the fitting flower to be worn on 
Mothers’ Day. Its qualities of strength, 
endurance, purity and fragrance com- 
mend it specially as the mothers’ 
flower. For those who are unable to 
get the white carnation, buttons are 
used showing the white carnation 
against a blue background; and other 
white flowers than the carnation may 
be used. 

“We readily pay tribute to our mil- 
itary and political heroes—and prop- 
erly, too. But it would be well if the 
profound reverence felt in the heart 
of every man for the greatest of ail 
of God’s heroes could, at least once 
each year, be given public expression 
through organized effort. There would 
be no fear for the children if it were 
known that the thought of the mother 
was ever in their minds. We may ren- 
der to society no greater service than 
to do our part in the effort to keep 
this thought conspicuous and to make 
it fashionable for the beardless youth 
and the gray-haired man to unite in a 
public tribute to “nature’s loving 
proxy.’ ” 

“A mother is a mother still, the 
holiest thing alive.” 

While children honor their mother, 
they should not forget the debt they 
owe to their father; we should have a 
fathers’ day as well as a mothers’ day. 





NOTES. 


A lady who wanted to put linoleum 
on an old floor, the warped boards of 
which would cut the linoleum, covered 
the floor evenly with sawdust, which, 
she claimed, gave her a smooth surface 
and was still perfectly satisfactory at 
the close of eight years of service. 

Pour pancake batter from a wide- 
mouthed pitcher. A little graham 
meal is an addition to buckwheat 
cakes. Wheat flour cakes made with 
sour milk are lighter and better if 
mixed the night before; add the soda 
in the morning. A cloth sewed fast to 
a fork is a convenient griadle greaser 
if no paint brush of the right size is 
at hand. 

It is claimed that we are the most 
dyspeptic nation because we use s0 
little soup. The poorest peasant in 
France has soup for his dinner, wheth- 
er he has anything else or not may be 
uncertain, The stomach is benefited 
by the use of soup, because it is stimu- 
lated and prepared for the reception 
of stronger food by its use. Soup of- 
fers an economical method of prepar- 
ing tasty dishes out of scraps. A good 
soup maker said it took at least six 
flavors to make the best soup. Into his 
stock pot went vegetables, gravies, 
condiments, remnants, which, com- 
bined, are abundant, nourishing and 
appetizing, but which alone would not 
be worth re-heating. 












rubbing necessary. 


SNA 


Give All My Shirt Waists a 


That’s Why You 
Think They Are New 


Fine lace-trimmed shirt waists and delicate- 
striped shirts come from a Parowax Bath 
clean, fresh and looking like new. 

Parowax gently draws out the dirt from the fabric—no hard 
It makes white clothes snowy white—no 
yellow tinge on a Parowax washing. 

Does not fade or harm the daintiest colors. 





Bath 








Parowax is pure, tasteless, odorless, harmless. Melted Parowaxr 
seals fruit jars, catsup bottles, jelly or pre- 
serve glasses, absolutely air-tight, so that 
the contents kee 
several years. 
work incanning time. For saleeverywhere 
by all reputable dealers. 





fresh and delicious for 
aves hours of hard, hot 


Write for free book of Mrs. Rorer’s teo- 
on “Canning and Preserving.’”’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(An Indiana Corporation) (48) 
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Silo 


beats insurance. It will last like a 
monument. With aconcrete silo you'll 
B find your silage docs not decay, holds 
& ite streagth-giving juices and cannot be 

reached by rats or water. But, choose 
b your tement carefully. Specify 


? LEHIGH 


Portland Cement 


for the simple reason that big engineers 
insist on Lehigh. They knowits strength, 
its lasting qualities, its absolutely uni- 
form colorand quality. Lehighisalways 
the same and always dependable. 
The Lehigh mark on every bag is 
your protection, 


Silo Book Free 
Cur new Silo Book—just ready— 
gives complete practical informa- 
tion about every form of silo build- 
ing, sent free. A copy of our well 
known book“The Modern Farmer” 
giving directions for over a 
score of other concrete uses, 
alsoincluded without charge 
if you write at once. ( 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT Co. 
3985 Peoples Ges Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
11 Mills, 11,000,000 
Barrels Capacity 
«6*) 
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THE HINGE-D00R 
BUILT SJ. T L oO 


OF FIR 
ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 


half-inch tungues and 
heavy all-steel door -frame— 
hinges form ladder—billet steel 
hovps—a_ silo with every con 
venicnce and built to last a life 
time Write for catalog 


NEBRASKA SILO COMPANY 



















- Box 17 LINCOLN. NEBR 

thhanans Branch: Continental Cream. 

em, Co. Box 17, Topeka. Kan 

* Missoun Branch Hows Bras, 
Hes 17. Maryville, Me 









Cute any feed dry or green and elevates any height. 
No waste power. Can't etrain. Has the only kaives 
adjustable while running. Self feed. Mounted of 


wpmounted. Every machine tested and Guanare 
tzep. A labor-saver and money-maker. Ask 











Gets a Calf 
Every Time 
Easily given in the feed. 
For aborting and barren 
cows or heifers. If Nomiss is given 
every cow will come fresh and deliver 
a@ sound, fully matured calf. Delays 

are dangerous. Start treatment now. 
_. This remedy has never failed and mon- 
Pl ey refunded without discussion if it 
does not get a calf. Write us if you 
have anyaborting or barren cows. Sent 
postpaid or on receipt of price. $2.00, 
Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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that afford the broadest possible 
Patents Secured protection. C. J. LOFTUS, Pat- 
eut Attorney, Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 











THE COST -.OF BUILDING A 
CREAMERY. 

During the past few years a large 
number of creameries have been built 
in the United States. Many of them 
have been successful from the start, 


while others have failed after a few | 


months’ operation, and some were 


never even started. 

An investigation of the creamery 
business in several states by Secretary 
Wilson, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has shown that 
the cause of many of the failures was 
due to lack of a sufficient number of 
cows, which should be not less than 
400, and that others failed because of 
improper organization, in the case of 
cooperative creameries, and excessive 
cost of building and equipment. Many 
creameries have cost about twice their 
actual worth, and were not of the type 
suited to the locality in which they 
were built. 

The cost of a creamery building 
about 28x48 feet will vary from $1,000 
to $1,800, depending upon the locality, 
the construction, and the cost of ma- 
terial and labor. Such a building usu- 
ally consists of a main work-room, en- 
gine and boiler room (including space 
for refrigerating machine), coal room, 
refrigerator, store-room and office. 

Machinery for a_ gathered-cream 
plant, consisting of fifteen horse power 
boiler, ten horse power engine, combi- 
nation churn with a capacity of 600 
pounds of butter, and other necessary 


apparatus, will cost approximately 
$1,200. Machinery for a whole-milk 
plant will cost about $1,850. This 


equipment will handle from 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds of butter per day. If a 
refrigerating machine is included the 
cost will be from $600 to $1,000 more. 

The total cost of a creamery would 
therefore vary from $2,200 for a small 
gathered-cream plant without artificial 
refrigeration, where labor and mate- 
rial are cheap, to $4,650 for a whole- 
milk plant, including artificial refrig- 
eration and a higher cost of labor and 
material. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
prepared to furnish information for 
the proper organization of creameries 
and cheese factories, and upon request 
will supply plan of organization, list 
of machinery, and plan for creamery. 
Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, at 
Washington, D. C. 





PATRON’S QUESTIONS AND THEIR 
ANSWERS. 


The following is taken from Bulletin 
181 of the Kansas Experiment Station 
at Manhattan. We commend this bul- 
letin to our readers who deal with 
creameries of any kind: 

“1. Patron: Why 
lower than last time? 

Operator: Authorities have found 
that any of the following circum- 
stances will cause the cream test to 
drop considerably: 

(a) More water or skim milk than 
usual was used in flushing the bowel 
of the separator. The speed of the 
separator was too low. 


was my 


(b) The separator was incomplete- 
ly washed. 
(c) The milk was allowed to flow 


into the separator bow! too rapidly. 

“2. wTatron: Joes sweet cream test 
the same as sour cream? 

Operator: Yes. The amount of but- 
ter fat in the cream is not affected by 
souring, but cream in bad condition is 
more difficult to sample. The better 
the cream the more accurate the test 
will be. 

“3. Patron: 
skim my cream? 


How thick should I 


Operator: As close as possible to 
35 per cent. 
“4. Patron: What is the objection 


to a 25 per cent cream? 

Operator: You give away too much 
skim milk which is a good feed for 
young stock. Furthermore a 25 per 
cent cream does not keep well. 

“5. Patron: What is the objection 
to a 45 per cent cream? 

Operator: You cannot skim the 
thicker cream. without losing a great 
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In the city of 
Coshocton, Ohio, practically every 


The Meek Co.—with about 4 acres of roof space—has covered all its 

So has the James B. Clow & Sons 
Co., with nearly 3 acres of roof, and the H. D. Beach Co., with nearly 2 
acres of roof. Likewise, the Pope-Gosser China Co., Coshocto 
Coshocton Glove & Garment Co,, Hunt-Crawford Corrugated Pa 
Hay Huston Axle Co., Coshocton Ice & Cold Storage Co., Novelt 


buildings with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


tising Co., and others too numerous to mention. 


Could we induce such shrewd business men as the heads of these 
mammoth manufacturing plants to use J-M Asbestos Roofing if it had not 


given their next-door neighbors entire satisfaction? 


The business men of Coshocton, as well as in all parts of the country 
have been so unanimous in adopting this ready-to-lay stone (asbestos) roof. 
ing, because we have proved tothem, as we can also prove to you, that it is 
absolutely fire-proof; that it contains nothing that can rot, melt, crack or 
deteriorate with age; and that, because of its long life and the fact that it 
never needs coating or repairs, it costs less per year of service than any 


other roofing. 

.. J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. 
will fill your order if your dealer does not sell it. 
which tells all about the advantages of this roofing over other kinds. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


St. Louis 
Se: 











Baltimore Chi Detroit Milwauk Omaha 
Bence Cleveland adionapolie ASBESTOS Minneapolis Philadelphia Seat 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City ps4 New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Los Angeles New York 
For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, 
, Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B.C. =y: he 
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Whole Business Section 









good business block and factory erected or Tre-roofed 
within the last 15 years is covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing, 


n Brick Co., 
per Co.,, 
y Adver- 


Our nearest Branch 


Write today for Bookiet No. j(53 











































FOR THE FARM 


For painting and refinishing farm machinery, 
wagons, implements, tools, etc., use Sherwin- 
Williams Wagon and Implement Paint— 
dries with a rich, durable gloss; prevents 
rust and decay. It is very permanent in 
color as well as very durable. Madein five 
colors and black, also as a clear varnish. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 








7S € VARNISHES 





Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co, 694 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAIN 
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Phelps: 


—Shows You the 
Biggest Selection 
| of Buggies in America 
| —Saves You Big Money 


HELPS’ shows you more styles this year 
in his big book than ever before. And 
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every bu rice saves you big money— 
$25 and up. Send a postal—get the Booklet Phelie tall through it to ron direct the way be Ss / it ee ickor 
has sold 150,000 farmers. Let bim show you in photographs how a good buggy should be made— Pp yY 
and what made of. Phelpe knows. They’reall highest grade—over 125 styles—every kind— 
auto seat Buggies, Surreye, Runabouts, etc.,—all sold direct to user on 30 Days’ Free Road Vehicles 


Test—2 Years Guarantee. Don’t you want the book? A Postal gets it. H.C. Phelps, Prest. 
THE OHIO yj tose a MFG, COMPANY Station 45. > Colambas, 0, 
rect. 


est Factory in the World Selling Vehicles 
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On 30 Days FREE 
Road Test 






















may have done business with us. 
Iowa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. ‘ 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice the amount of insurance for 
Iowa farmers than is written in any other ~~ 
Quick service in settling losses, and the best obtainable security. Our 
— for your protection are over $1,300,000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. 

246,827.92. 





YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


We have carried the fire insurance of many 
Our Company 


Losses paid, $7,492,014.10. 
See our agent or write Company at Des Moines. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 


HAWKEYE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


any. You want the best. So do 
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! cream Separato 


| —nave won their place as leaders |} 
} because of perfect low-cost serv- 
} ice given, 
f made by users. 


because of most dollars | 


‘The Empire Line 


) contains the separator youandevery |} 
other cow-owner knows he wants. it 
Ease of turning, simplicity, and ease |p 
of cleaning, assure you of highest H 
rade cream, withleast work. Their 
eficiency has been proven by hun- jf 
dreds of thousands, in actual use, {hf} 
on the farm. ; 
The Empire Disc is the Disc idea of 
separation simplified and made perfect. 
The New Empire “40” Series—the latest, 
most improved idea in —- 
centrifugal separation. 
Tie lightest bowl of 
super-efficiency — mak- 
ing a surprisingly easily 
turned, dollar making 


machine. — 
The Frictionless a r 

Empire, the stand- £ * 

by of over 20 years. i 

Itis the original Em- 

pire machine — the 

easiest cleaned 

bowl made. 


Get the 
Book 


know real 

worth till you 

our Free Book. 

Dept. F ,1225 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hil. » 











Use our experience in 
construction for a com- 
plete silo or let us fur- 
nish you all the material. 

We protect you against 
all patents by using our 
methods. 


Our material is the 
best, shown by test. 


Ask for our book, 
“Clay Products,for Per- 
manentFarm Buildings.” 


It is a Revelation 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors to Dallas Co. Brick & Tile Works 
ADEL, IOWA 
Maker of “ADEL” TILE. 


Dont BuyA Silo 
Until You Get My 


Special Propositions 


Get the best s 
The Champion 








at the best 
Western poy 


Western Trade, has continuous iron 
e, trussed and 


th 





and cut a 3, tor lub of 
ter. or aclu 2 sil 
SoS 7 — acutter. 4, for club of 3 silos 
=o a cutter. &,fora club of 4 or 
HH more silos and a cutter. 
Ceti Write for Free Catalog. 
=n Shows why the Champion silo is 
a culiarl pted to western feed- 
a Ee 
an 
a= teller 3 be 2 rite today. i 
io Keller J. Mér., Western Silo Co. 
Sse 106 Lith Se, “Des Boines, lowa. 








VERNIER SILOS 
With Collapsible Door 
Turn Waste Into Profit 


How much are you losing an- 
nually by leaving your corn 
stalks in the fields instead of 
putting them into a Vernier 
Silet By using a Vernier 
Sile you save your entire crop, 
and have a succulent and pala- 
table feed in the winter time 
equal to June pasture. 

Others tell us the saving the 
first year pays for the silo. 

Wernter Siles are built 
right and keep the feed perfect- 
‘ ly. Doors are absolutely air- 
m tight. One-piece fir staves. 

; Write for oar proposition. 
VERNIER MFG. CO. 
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Cedar Rapids, 





deal of butter fat-in the skim milk in 
the course of a year. There is also 
considerable mechanical loss from the 
amount of cream which adheres to the 
cans and utensils. 


“6. Patron: What is the best breed 
of cows to keep when cream is sold? 

Operator: The Jersey, Holstein, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire are considered 
the best. Some strains of Short-horns 
and Red Polls are also good. 

“7, Patron: What are the poorest 
breeds for dairy purposes? 

Operator: All breeds which are 
raised chiefly for beef. 

“8. Patron: How can I tell my best 
cows from my poorest? : 

Operator: By weighing all the milk 
produced by each cow during the year 
and testing the milk for butter fat at 
frequent intervals. 

“9. Patron: How much milk and 
butter fat srould a dairy cow give in 
a year? 

Operator: At least 6,000 pounds of 
milk and 225 pounds of butter fat. 
Under Kansas conditions a cow must 
give 4,000 pounds of milk or 160 pounds 
of butter fat to pay for her keep. The 
greater the amount above that the 
more profitable is the cow. 

“10. Patron: What is the world’s 
record for butter fat produced by one 
cow? 

Operator: At the present time it is 
998 and a fraction pounds of butter fat 
in 365 days. This record is held by a 
Holstein cow. 

(Recently this has been exceeded by 
an Ohio Holstein with 1,058 pounds in 
a year.—Editor.) 

“11. Patron: 
always accurate? 

Operator: Yes, if properly handled. 

“12. Patron: What protection has 
the patron against inaccurate tests? 

Operator: All persons paying for 
cream on the basis of the Babcock 
test must first pass an examination and 
secure a permit granted by the state. 
Every operator is examined at least 
once every three years. 

“13. Patron: What determines the 
price of butter fat? 

Operator: The condition of the but- 
ter market is the chief factor. This is 
determined by supply and demand. No 
one can predict accurately what the 
butter market will be, but it is gener- 
ally much higher in winter than in 


Is the Babcock test 


Are silos a success 
and is silage a good winter feed? 

Operator: Yes, decidedly so if the 
silos are properly made and filled. 

“15. Patron: What is the best 
make of cream separator? 

Operator: The one which will skim 
the closest, last the longest, and be the 
easiest to clean thoroughly. Do not 
purchase one until you have investi- 
gated several makes and have had the 
agents give practical demonstrations. 
Inquire among your neighbors. Do not 
buy a separator entirely on the strength 
of an advertisement or on unsubstan- 
tiated claims. 

“16. Patron: What place on the 
farm is the best for keeping cream? 

Operator: The coolest, cleanest 
place available. This is generally a 
spring house or a building provided 
with a tank of cold water changed fre- 
quently. 

“17. Patron: Is not a cellar or 
cave a good place to keep cream? 

Operator: No. The air in a cellar 
or cave is seldom pure and the tem- 
perature is not low enough in summer, 

“18. Patron: Where should a cream 
separator be kept? 

Operator: The separator should be 
kept in a separate room or building 
provided for the purpose. The build- 
ing should be at least fifty feet from 
the stable and the yard where the ani- 
mals are kept. 

“19. Patron: How often should a 
cream separator be washed? 

Operator: The bowl and all parts 
of a cream separator which come in 
contact with milk or cream should be 
thoroughly washed and scalded after 
each separation. It is unlawful to use 
a dirty separator or dirty utensils. 


“20. Patron: What causes cream 
to become sour? 
Operator: The action of bacteria. 


The souring of cream is delayed by 
keeping it clean and keeping it cold. 

“21. Patron: What are the chief 
causes of the bad flavors in cream? 

Operator: Pastures containing 
strong-flavored weeds. Keeping cream. 
in caves and cellars. Action of objec- 
tionable bacteria. 

“92. Patron: What is the best time 
of year for cows to freshen? 

Operator: In October or November 
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Those 
Buy De Laval Separators 


Creamerymen—Because they are experts in the hand- 
ling of cream and know by lon 
De Laval skims cleanest and wears longest. 





experience that the 
at is why 


98% of the World’s creameries use the De Laval exclusively. 
Experienced Dairymen—The De Laval is the universal 


favorite among big dairymen. 











They know that no other separator 


will give them such satisfactory service, 
Old De Laval Users—Whenever a man who has used an old 
model De Laval decides to purchase a later style machine he 
invariably buys another De La 


val. 


Men Who Investigate — If anyone takes 
the time to investigate the merits of 
cream separators, either by finding out from other 
users what kind of service their machines 
given or by testing other machines 
out against the De Laval, the 
chances are a hundred to one 


the various 


have 


that his choice will be the Easiest 
De Laval. . to turn. 
More De Laval machines _ easiest to 
are in use than any other -wash, skims 
make. There is a reason. the cleanest 
Any De Laval Agent _ lasts the longest 
will tell 
be i SOONER OR'LATER 
A ape ‘YOU WILL BUYA 
] e ava 4 
a H ofice below. DE LAVAL 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





“Only ‘Watere: 


Is 3% feet long, 9 inches wide, 7% inches deep. 


IT WON'T CLOG UP. 
It can be attached to any Tank or Pipe Line. 


IT WILL WORK IN FREEZING WEATHER. 


IT WON'T RUN OVER. 


This the Waterer You Have 


Been Looking For 


Set under a partition fence it will furnish water for two yards. Sold under a guarantee to 


do the business. 


Raise 1,000 Hogs a Year.” Address 


A postal card will bring you more information and our booklet, ‘How to 


Only Manufacturing Co. °* Hawarden, lowa 








DE VAUX CHOLERA ANTITOXIN 


H Offer We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 

ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 

toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. Farmers, read it! 
DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 








provided the young calves are given 
adequate winter shelter. A cow fresh- 
ening in the fall produces from thirty 
to forty pounds more of butter fat in a 
year than the same cow freshening in 
the spring. Moreover most of the ad- 
ditional butter fat is produced when 
prices are highest.” 

Every creamery has a few patrons 
which continually are dissatisfied. The 
following remarks are given in this 
Kansas bulletin on dealing with such 
patrons: 

“Give him courteous treatment, but 
no favors. 

“Refrain from arguing with him 
about his cream: 

“Do not test a sample of his cream 
delivered elsewhere unless you person- 
ally take a sample of his cream. 

“Be frank and open with him and in- 
vite him to see his cream weighed, 
sampled, and tested in accordance with 
the rules of this bulletin.” 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a young stripper cow whose 
udder at different times becomes in- 
wardly caked. I bathe the udder with 
hot, salty water a few times, and seem- 
ingly it becomes all right, but later 
the same trouble returns again. Will 
someone kindly tell me the cause of 
this trouble, and prescribe a cure 
through Wallaces’ Farmer?” 





















8%c PER FOOT 


i) Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
Wee Don’t do a thing about buying Light 
Mmm ning Rods until youget my Proposition. I 
! ty have an entirely New Plan—a comp 
Wea System direct to you with ful) instruc 
fai tions for installing. Easy to put up. F 
Wye Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. 
/ System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
} a back. Just writemea potas pa 
HScaiSe euch ateP avery taing vain 
Og which makes ev: P 
S a Preside 


The Perfect Hog Waterer 


ome ys Ssott Cor oor 
The Easiest Cleaned 
and Most Sanitary Waterer On the Market 
Greatly improved and Simplified 


Write for circular and price to 


JEFFERY & TOMAN, Cherokee, lowa 
yThe ““STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 10, 1919, 





The Aertmnotor with the auto- 
matic yoy stops when 
tank is full and 
saree when the 
water is lowered 4 
fa inches. You oil it 
once a week. 4 
gasoline engine has to 
started and stopped and tiled 
and attended almost constantly, 
and you have large expense for 
gasoline and oil. The wind 
> free. 

We make gasoline engines (exceedingly 
ood ones) but, for the average water supply 
‘or the home and 150 head of stock, an &foot 

Aermotor with a storage tank,— which is a 
necessity with any — of Rage md supply — is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 
line engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 

pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 

att engine, will buy an 8foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the 
opeams of time you spend over the gasoline 
engin 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 

farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
is injured by a windmill. For the watersupply, 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by & 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 


following: 
Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
1 amsending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmills in this country— 
it belug the firet Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of bead o7 cat- 
tle. Itwasputupin pg 
1889 and is owued by Mr. 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs this mil} bas ever 
needed are one smal) gear 
and @ rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was $2.50. This 
Aermotor is etill running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
family. 
" LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if you can, astate- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 





































Obeourse, there are places where a s windmill 
@annot be used. There you will have to use a 
gasoline cngine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but Tet 50 complete, so it can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you & pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 
do » pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
ome Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, 

Mo.; asncmmannestiiaint Minn. 


Right Ventilation 
Means Bigger 
Stock - Profits 


Fresh air drives away germs and 
Gisease. You know how it builds men 
up. itdoes the same for stock. Cows 

ive more milk, steers fatten quicker, g 
orses take on muscle. You'll find 
sickly. age cattle in musty, 4 
smelly barns. 


KING 
AERATOR | 


draws out the damp, foul air quick. 
Keeps the rain and snow out, 
Doesn't allow frost or moisture 

form on inside of roof. 
Keeps everything dry,clean 
andfresh. Keeps air fii to 
breathe—promotes health of 
stock —adds to your profits in 
many other ways. 


365 Days’ Free Trial ° 

Try itfora year free. The King Aerator ismade 
of galvanized steel—does not rust—can be placed 
onany old or new barn—costs less than wood— 
lasts a lifetime—never needs repairs. Handsome 
weathervane, finished in — leaf and vermilion, 
free with each cupola. Write postal today for 
interesting booklet of facts and prices. Address 


GALVANIZED STEEL CUPOLA CO.2166 Vine St., Owatonna, Mino. 








Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons | 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
genera! farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down Wagon. Get our fres catalogue. 


-MAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18, HAVANA, ILL. 








Automobile Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Largest in Middle West. 
The Company for the Farmer. 
Write us for Particulars. 


ALVERSON & MONTROSE 


General Agents for lowa 
209 Sth Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 














(Veterinary Queries ) 


TUMORS FOLLOWING CASTRA- 
TION IN PIGS. 

An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“I have three shotes which were cas- 
trated about two months ago, which 
did not heal properly. Two of them 
have small knots about the size of 
hulled walnuts, which ooze matter, and 
the other one is entirely healed on the 
outside. Are these growths caused by 
improper castrating? What can I do 
to remove these growths?” 

Such tumors are generally the re- 
sult of improper castrating. Possibly 
the incision was made so high and so 
small that it was impossible for the 
wound.to drain properly. Possibly the 
cords of the testicles were left too long 
and, becoming infected, caused the 
swelling. Possibly the proper sanitary 
measures were not observed, and dirt 
and disease germs getting into the 
wound, caused the trouble. 

The way to treat this trouble in case 
it is feared the tumors will endanger 
the pig’s life is to cut out the tumors. 
As a rule, a veterinarian had best be 
called in to perform this operation, for 
it is painful to the affected animal, and 
unless performed carefully may cause 
its death. 

Care should be taken to so castrate 
pigs that tumors will not develop. in 
the first place, all the instruments 
should be carefully disinfected. A 
coal tar dip solution, carbolic acid so- 
lution, or any other good disinfectant 
should be used. The scrotum of the 
pig should be washed with disinfect- 
ant, and after the operation the wound 
should be washed out. In performing 
the operation, care should be taken 
that the incision is low enough down 
and large enough so that the wound 
will have good drainage. The cord 
should be broken off rather short. 











SCOURS IN PIGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some pigs which have been 
scouring for two weeks. I have lost 
five of them. I called in a veterinarian 
and he gave me some white tablets, 
but they did no good. I fed the sows 
a teaspoonful of copperas once daily, 
and now I think I have the scours 
stopped. Is this all right?” 

Scouring in all animals is generally 
due to something wrong with the feed. 
Poor quality of the sow’s milk is the 
most common cause of scours in young 
pigs. Sometimes sows are fed too 
heavily during the first week or two 
after farrowing, and as a result their 
udders become inflamed and the milk 
is of such poor quality or so rich that 
the pigs scour. Sometimes the sows 
are not fed regularly, and a result the 
milk varies in composition from day 
to day, causing the young pigs to 
scour. Occasionally the feed of the 
sows is of such poor quality that the 
quality of the milk changes, and the 
pigs are caused to scour. . The ration 
of the sow may be so lacking in mus- 
cle and bone building material that the 
milk will also be deficient in these es- 
sentials, and as a result the pigs may 
scour. 

In pigs over three weeks old the 
scouring may be due to the poor qual- 
ity of the grain fed. It may be musty 
or moldy. Sometimes buttermilk or 
skim-milk is fed in too large amounts 
and irregularly. 


Some cases of scours are not due to 


poor feeding, but to germ infection. 
Germs may enter the body of the 
young pig soon after birth, through 
the navel. Scours due to this cause 
can not be cured, but they may be pre- 
vented by thoroughly cleaning and dis- 
infecting the farrowing pens both be- 
fore and after farrowing. 

The first step in curing an outbreak 
of scours is to be sure that the feed of 
both the sows and the pigs is of good 
quality, and fed in neither too small 
nor too large amounts. The ration 
should contain an abundance of bone 
and muscle building material, and 
should have a good effect upon the di- 
gestive system. The following ration 
shou!d be good: Corn 70 parts, shorts 
10 parts, tankage or meat meal 5 parts, 
oil meal 5 parts, bran 2 parts, salt 1 
part, bone meal of feeding quality 1 
part, ground limestone 1 part, mixed 
with enough skim-milk or buttermilk 
which is moderately fresh and clean 
to make a slop of the thinness which 
the pigs and sows relish most. Not 
all of the corn need be fed in the slop; 


teed 99.84% pure. Steel, owing toitsi 


American Ingot Iron, due to its purity 


why American Ingot Iron Culverts will 


Actual tests prove them 29 times stronger than ontimary smooth metal 


pipe of the same thickness. 










If the biggest and most careful purchasers in the country all buy an 
article of the same make—it’s pretty strong evidence of that article’s 
superiority, isn’t it? Therefore, when we tell you that nearly all the im. 
portant railroads are displacing concrete, stone, cast iron and tile culverts 
with American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts you can bank on this 
culvert’s superiority over other makes. 


Culverts That Last 


These culverts are not made of steel, but American Ingot Iron—guaran. 


Peg ic el ial eines ape ond 


‘AMERICAN IRGOLIROR: 


CVOCC CCC CECE HOCK 





mpurities, rusts and corrodes quickly, 
, resists rust for manyyears. Thisis 
outlast steel culverts many times over, 





[98.84% Purelron| 











Frost won’t crack or break theseculverts, 
like concrete, brick, stone or tile. Neither 

~ will they wash out without warning in 
ireitiet time, as bridges and other culverts 
do, because the earth packs firmly in the 


Write to Nearest Manufacturer 


Tell us your road troubles and plans—we 
will gladly send you expert advice. Road 
builders,county officials,taxpayers,etc.,will 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Little Rock, Ark. ; Atlanta, Ga. 

California Corrugated Culvert Co., Los Angeles, Cai.; 

West Berkeley, Cal.; Reno, Nev. 
anes Iron Pipe & Flume Co., Colorado Springs, 
Solo. 

Delaware Meta] Culvert Co., Clayton, Del. 

Illinois Corrugated Metal Co., Bloomington, Ml. 

W. Q. O’Neall Company, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Princeton Sheet Metal Company, Princeton, Ind. 

Fort Dodge Culvert Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Independence Corrugated Culvert Co., Independence, Ia. 

The Road Supply & Metal Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Kentucky Culvert Company, Buechel, Ky. 

New England Metal Culvert Co., Palmer, Mass. 

. N. Spencer, Havre de Grace, Md. 

Michigan Bridge & Pipe Company, Lansing, Mich. 

Bark River Bridge & Calvert Co., Bark River, Mich.; Eau 

Claire, Wis. 
Lyle Corrugated Culvert Company, Lyle, Minn. ; Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 
Corrugated Culvert Co., Moberly, Mo. 
Are ican 


am > 


deep corrugations. First cost is lower than 
other makes. Upkeep nothing. Easily 
handled and placed. Look for the triangle 
trademark—it denotes the genuine Amer- 
ican Ingot Iron Culvert. 


save time, money and labor by addressing 
nearest manufacturer for full particulars, 
Ask for book, *Culverts.”” Write right now. 
Montana Culvert Company, Missoula, Mont. 
North Carolina Metal Culvert Co., Greensboro, N. C, 
Northwestern Sheet & Iron Works, Wahpeton, N. D. 
North-East Metal Culvert Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Pennsylvania Metal Culvert Co., Flemington, N. J.; 
arren, Pa. 
Economy Culvert Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
Nebraska Culvert& Mfg. Co., Lincoln, Neb. ; Wahoe, Neb. 
Ohio Corrugated Culvert Co., Middletown, "Ohio. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Corrugated Culvert Company, Shawnee, Okla. 
Security Vault & Metal Works, Portland, Oregon. 
Sioux Falls Metal Culvert Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Atlas Metal Works, Dallas, Texas. 
Lone Star Culvert Company, Houston, Texas. 
Western Metal Manufacturing Company, E! Paso, Texas. 
Tennessee Metal Culvert Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Utah Culvert Company, Woods Cross, Utah. 
Virginia Metal Culvert Company, Roanoke, Va. 
Spokane Corrugated Culvert & Tank Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Wisconsin Culvert Company, Madison, Wis. 
. 
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74%, of All Carriag e ‘Builders 
Now Use GoonSTEAR Rubber Tires 


cent. 


Wing” Tire have 


The Goodyear “Wing’”’ Tire in z¢s field is 
quite as sensational a success as the Good- 
oe Tire is in the automobile 
world. 

The Goodyear“ Wing’’is far the most pop- 
ular tire in existence. And only sheer superi- 
ority could have made it so. ou’ll get the 
utmost in service and satisfaction if you put 

“Wing” Tires on your carriage. 


The Goodyear “Wing” Tire 


Note this - wing. How it presses against 
the channel, thus preventing mud, dirt, grit or 
water from getting in and quickly rusting the 
rim and destro —~ the tire base. This tire re- 
mains sound. t creep or get loose. Gives ut- 
most wear. Will p protect your carriage and awed 
lengthen its life. Being ugh, springy ru! 

it is exceptionally sates 





crease, we estimate, of 81% over the one just passed. 
Mo ore carriage dealers now sell Goodyear 
“Wing” Tires than any other kind. In 13 years we 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
(538) Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


So many carriage users have now asked 

ed Goodyear “Wing” Tires that 74 out of 

— 100 makers of carriages are putting 
y 


ear “Wing” Tires on their carriages. 


OTe the demand for Goodyear “Wing” 
Tires in the past season has increased 24 per 


And the present season indicates an in- 


made al sold 3,000,000 ‘“*Wi Ving”? Tires. 















is especially de- 
signed for light- 
ervehicles—runa- 
ge - 4 N = 
the wire hole is 
below the center. “Eccentric” Tire 
This increases the wearing depth of the tire 
over Halford the life of tire by same proportion. 
This tire stays firm in the channel. 
The high, e, resilient rubber used in the 
“Eccentric’’ Cushion Tire makes it remarkably 
Page Reo on pn gives satisfaction. 
Write % now for our latest Carriage 
€ Tire ay Fd and name of dealer in 
your town who eells Goodyear Carriage Tires. 



















“Baker” ” Stack Covers | 


Wf ¥) V 


Wes. 


You need a “Baker Stack Cover to srotest your hay and ee from rain. The least per will ' i 


los cause mildew—you can’t afford to take any chances with ordinary stack covers as the loss of one 


the Joss of your profit. Go to your Cealer and insist 


that he sell you a ‘‘Baker’’ Cover— {7 


UARANTEED FULL WEIGHT 
Our trade mark Soe guide to a perfect cover; see that you st a * “Baker”; If your sit 


y) Se 
tw weg nh a et Eno" Wt say 
BAKERLOCK WOOD MANUFACTURIN Ay 
(Established 42 Years) 619D Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. ih My 
cemellddidedh 


booklet,” Af your Sef Hay 
fi 
fit 


yrivee: iy 
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You can save Money 
by using 


Certain-teed 
a AAMC 


A tile roof on this house 

would have cost. oeceecee $455.00 
A shingle roof would have 

GnbE 000000assserssscacnteeeee 


The Certain-teed Roof 
used, cost............$62.50 


—you can save just as much! 


Of course you don't want to sacrifice roofing quality 
for price—but i? you can get a better roofing material 
for less mo you can buy a Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing in Shingles or Rolls that is fully guar- 
sateed for 15 years, that can be quickly and easily 
laid—surely you are glad to save the money. 

You & local dealer = | sive you 

these wonderfully lo 





You will be sure of pat 
Certain-teed Kopfing 
if you see that thelg 
C. label and 
15 yeas guarantee is on 
each roll. 

Write today for this new 
Free Book—AF-5, It is 

&@ money-saver. 


ROOFING MFG. CO. 
Tet page te E.st. 
Minneapolis, eee 











a big convenience 
and saves Carry- 
ing water up- 
stairs; 


saves many steps 
for the women folk; 


saves time and labor 
in watering horses; 
in the Barn-yard 
makes more milk, 
a the horses, Sa 
ashes wagons, etc, = | 


OULDS ems 


will put the water at any place you want it. 


Water Supply Book Sent Free © 


Tells how to solve your water problem, 
Send for it today. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
SW. Pall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
“Largest Manufacturer of 





ar ot Fors ecb i 
sae) ence ms } 








part of it may be fed either on the ear 
or shelled. Some men, by experience, 
have come to think that dry shelled 
corn helps to prevent scours in young 
pigs. 

The first step in medical treatment 
is to give a physic to free the digest- 
ive system from irritating food mate- 
rials. A good physic for the ordinary 
300-pound brood sow is four to six 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. The phy- 
sic is followed up with medicine which 
has a tendency to tighten the digest- 
ive system. Two teaspoonfuls of tinc- 
ture of opium and ten grains of tannic 
acid, mixed with some flour gruel and 
given twice daily to the sow till the 
scouring ceases, is good. Some veteri- 
narlans give the tincture of opium to 
the pigs directly, putting three or four 
drops on the back part of the little 
pigs’ tongues, with a metal syringe. 
Some veterinarians, instead of using 
the tincture of opium, use copperas or 
iron sulphate, as our correspondent 
did. They usually give it in amounts 
of about a fourth of a teaspoonful 
twice daily. As direct treatment for 
the little pigs, one of the best is to 
give a raw egg and five to ten grains 
of subnitrate of bismuth twice daily. 

To prevent scours and cure mild 
cases, the putting of two tablespoon- 
fuls of lime water in the slop of each 
pig is said to help. The feeding of dry 
shelled corn, as mentioned in the fore- 
going also has a tendency to prevent 
scouring. Pigs and sows which are 
properly fed and cared for should nev- 
er have scours. 


SORE EYES IN SHEEP. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“I have a bunch of sheep that have 
been troubled for about three months 
with pink-eye. It is something like 
the pink-eye that troubles horses and 
cattle. My lambs also have it. Can 
either you or your readers suggest a 
remedy?” 

First, separate the diseased sheep 
from the well ones and thoroughly 
clean and disinfect the quarters with 
a coal tar dip solution or any other 
good disinfectant. Wash the eyes of 
the affected sheep with cold water and 
treat them with any good eye lotion. 
Where a large number of sheep are af- 
fected, it has been found convenient to 
use @ powder such as is made by mix- 
ing equal parts of boracic acid and 
calomel by weight. A small pinch of 
this is blown into each eye by means 
of a powder gun or through a quill. A 
good lotion is made by dissolving thir- 
ty grains of boracic acid and fifteen 
grains of zinc in three ounces of dis- 
tilled water. A druggist should be 
asked to make up this solution. 


MANGE IN PIGS. 


. An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask if you or any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer could tell 
me what is causing my little pigs to 
get sore from their ears to the very 
tip of their tails? The sores are long 
cracks crosswise on their backs and 
also on their ears. Many of their tails 
have fallen off. I have used olive oil 
and sweet oil, but neither seems to 
do any good. Now I have put on lard 
and kerosene, which I hope will help 
them, as some of them are so sore 
they can hardly move around. I will 
be glad to receive information from 
anyone who has seen this trouble be- 


This trouble may possibly be caused 
by improper feeding or by dirty pens; 
but probably it is due to the mange 
parasite. Mites so small you can hard- 
ly see them burrow in the skin of the 
hogs. Especially do they attack young 
pigs. The first symptom is scratching 
and rubbing. The hair is rough, and 
the skin is generally scabby, especially 
around the ears, on top of the neck, 


NUR CURUULS 


For “Corn Belt” Farmers 


To any farmer with 160 or more acres, adaptable for active 
cultivation, the ownership of a HART-PARR OIL TRAC- 
TOR means:—bigger, better crops! A better day’s work with 
less drudgery! More money to lay by for old age! 

You can’t get these same results with even the sturdiest horse 
flesh. You’ve tried that method, year after year, with only meagre 
returns. So resolve, right now, to sell most of your horses, get rid 
of some of your hired help and instead, put a 


Hart-Parr Corn Belt’ Tractor 








on the job. Then you have taken the step that makes the hardest 
kind of farm work a pleasure, as well as more profitable. 


. of 30 or 40 brake horse wer size, 
This Modern Farm Horse will furnish you ample auneion nearly 
every purpose—plowing, discing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, operating 
belt driven machinery, etc. And you, alone, without help or worry, can operate it. 
You can complete your season's work on time, plow deeper, seed promptly 
and gather bigger, bettercrops. This giant of steel never tires, but gives excel- 
lent results under hard, continuous service. Does its work with steady, sturdy, 
even pulls—covers the ground quicker,and more ecgnomically than horses. 

—A Hart-Parr One Man Outfit operates suc- 
Uses Cheap Kerosene cessfully and efficiently on the cheapest 
kerosene, no matter what the load. Delivers full power for every gallon of 
fuel. It is always ready for instant service—just start the engine. When 
idle, fuel expense stops at once. 


F —Hart-Parr Tractors are the only ail steel, 
Substantial Construction oil tractors made—a feature original with 
us. Durable, sturdy construction. Twospeeds. Spring mounted, front and 


back. Cost little for up-keep. The ideal, general purpose tractors for you. 
Increase crop yields 20 to 30% Pay for themselves in one or two seasons. 


Write today for big, new catalog and other convincing literature. 32 


HART-PARR CO., 220 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 
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N investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. 
Put up fences. Let the stock feed on the wastes; 
grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 
acent. Keep the stock moving on a pasture 
that is broken up into small fields. The 
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MERICAN 

FENCE is 

made of large, stiff wires, 

galvanized heavily, having the 

American hinged joint (patented), 

a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 

uare mesh fence of weight, strength and 
durability—three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 
where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mif!s in carload lots, 
one 4 freight charges and enabling dealers to sell a lowest prices, giving buyer 


along the'sides of the back, and some- : 

times at the tail. Occasionally the Yields are greater. 

trouble goes so far, as in the case of aa value increases. All by 

our correspondent, as to result in fencing and lots of it. 

sores or cracks along the back. : Brecscally every farm in 
Mange is cured by killing the small the country would 

mites which cause the trouble. Dip- show a —e 

ping with any good coal tar dip is p Faom ol 

probably the most convenient way. 

Those who have no dipping tank might 

| catch the affected pigs and give them 
a good scrubbing with the coal tar dip fond for spy of American Fence ¥, Raneken, Vieo Pres. & Gen. Sales 
solution. Whatever treatment is used : News,” also book “How to Make the Agt., AMERICAN STREL & WIRE CO, 

| ghould be repeated in a week or ten - Fore a Tims <7 formera Chicago, 72 Adams St. ; New York, 

| days. This is to kill the mites which - W Gnd showing how fence may beom- $0 Charch St.; Deavers U. 8. Steck 

| have hatched out from eggs in the Products Co., San Francisco, Los 

; meantime. The pens should be washed Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 

| with the dip, so as to kill all mites 

risen to | Which may be clinging to the wood- 

' work. The lard and kerosene mixture 
' as used by our correspondent should 


manure adds fertility to the soil. 


oes 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. C0, 967 10th Sta Terre Haute, ad. 




















Get Catalog. 








When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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spondent’s pigs are affected with can- 
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| do some good, and we suggest that he 
DEATH TO HEAVES continue it in connection with the dip- 
ping. 
ANDIN DIGESTION 7®0U5-s8 There is a possibility that our corre- 





aA y 
ndigestion causes Heaves, 

WTON’S Heave, Cough, Dise 
NE temper and Indiges- 
tion Cure gets at the root ofthe trouble hy 
correcti Indigestion, and is therefure 
Death to Heaves. 

Heaves ie not a Lung Trouble. Heaves is 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeed- 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an over- 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Diaphragm, retarding the circu- 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 

Newton's cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and theafter-effects of Distemper. 
lt cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the blood. Newton's, in correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, makes it a 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinal Worms, 
cures Colds, Acute Cough, prevents Colic, 
Staggers, etc. A Blood Purifier, cures Skin 
Eruptions. Economical to use; dose is emall, 
Equally effective for all stock. 

ut up in screw top cans, 50c & $1.00. Large 
can contains 2} times as much as small,and is 
recom mended for Heaves and Chronic Cough, 

Sold by all Dealers or gent direct prepaid. 

Newton's ie astandard Veterinary Medicine 
back ed by Twenty Years’ Record ofgood resulta, 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every can. 
Rook with full explanation sent free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








T is ‘horse sense’’ So keep your 
healthy. B8s0 
homes it. Fistula, ‘oll Evil, Thorough- 
in, Capped Hock, Shoeboil, Swollen Glands, 
vins, Rheumatism, Big Knee, Bent An- 
kles, etc. Cures them all and does not blister 
or remove the hair. 
Fu fesbe sot mate tb foe 
wi that esunder a ve Bal 
or Money ack Guarantee. ABSORBATO 


acte ewiftly and surely, oilers, the pain and 


reduces swelling almost immediately. Use it 
once you'll use it always. 


ABSORBATOR 


$2.00 Per Bottie Prepaid and Guaranteed. 
boo Spe Facts Horse Owners” 
x 4 for the asking. ene what you want 
toknow. Send for it, 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 








Fully ten thousand horses . 
ere cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's V est-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any hirse owner that it will 
a eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 

No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
ese “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
ViSiO Romedy Ass’s, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL 


























Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen ssues, 
. Tendons, Soreness 

from Bruise or Strain; Cures 
vin meness, Allays ‘ain. 


not Blister, remove the hair 
up the h 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


ker sore mouth in addition to mange. 
He will find an article on this subject 
on page 26 of our issue of April 5th. 
On this same page is also an article on 
sore-tailed pigs which might prove of 
interest to him. 





SHEEP TICKS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have 200 ewes which heve been 
lambing for some time. Som, of the 
older ones have been growing thin and 
weak. I have found that they have 
wood ticks. These ticks are getting 
on my lambs. What can I do for them? 
Will they injure the wool?” 

These are probably the ordinary 
sheep ticks. They are each about a 
quarter of an inch in length, and about 
one-third as wide. They vary from 
a grayish to a reddish brown in color 
When filled with blood they look like 
a wood tick. 

Ticks seem to cause the most trou- 
ble in the spring of the year. When 
found in large numbers they make the 
old sheep restless. But to the lambs 
they do the greatest damage. At shear- 
ing time they migrate in large num- 
bers to the lambs, and sometimes are 
the cause of the death of the lambs. 

The sheep tick is one of the easiest 
parasites with which to deal. It 
epreads rather slowly, and is easily 
killed by dipping. A one and a half 
per cent solution of any of the good 
manufactured coal tar dip prepara- 
tions will kill sheep ticks. One dip- 
ping will kill all the ticks that are on 
a sheep at the time, but will not kill 
the eggs. For that reason a second 
dipping should be given two weeks 
later. 





SWELLING UNDER THE JAW IN 
SHEEP. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the matter with my sheep? 
They swell up under the jaw like a 
horse with the distemper. The first 
one was a yearling. It was sick about 
two weeks and died. Now there are 
several more just like it, but the worst 
one seems to eat all right as yet. She 
has been swelled for about four days. 
My sheep have been in good health all 
winter. I have been feeding mixed 
clover and timothy hay, corn fodder 
and some oats. What is this trouble 
and what can I do for it?” 


This reader had best call in a veteri- 
narian. There is a possibility’ that the 
trouble is goiter. If so, the following 
treatment should do some good: Cut 
into the swelling with a sharp knife 
which has been disinfected; then wash 
out the swelling with a coal tar dip so- 
lution or with a small syringe inject 
a small amount of tincture of iodine. 
It is said to help if the swelling is 
painted with tincture of iodine every 
two or three days. 





SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


We continue to receive complaints 
of sore mouth. The following inquiry 
is representative: 

“My pigs are having sore heads and 
sore mouths. They are swollen around 
the jaws and kind of scabby over the 
snout. On examining them, we find 
that there seems to be a running sore 
inside of the mouth on the jaw. The 
tongue is sore. The affected pigs get 
poor in flesh. Is there a remedy for 
this trouble, or does it go through the 
whole herd?” 

Every spring sore mouth causes the 
death of many young pigs. There ap- 
pear to be several kinds of sore mouth. 
The simplest kind is caused by pigs 
fighting among themselves. another 
sort seems to be caused by bacteria, 
and mainly affects only the inside of 
the mouth. This kind is generally 
easily cured by disnfecting the pens 
with a good disinfectant, such as a 
coal tar dip solution and treating the 
sores of the affected pigs with any 
good antiseptic. A good method of 
treatment is to dissolve coal tar dip 
solution or potassium permanganate 
at the rate of six ounces to a gallon 
of water. Wash each affected pig’s 
mouth out with this solution. Or if 
you are in a hurry and are careful, 
you can put the solution in a bucket 
and dip each pig head foremost into 
it for several seconds. 

From our correspondent’s descrip- 
tion we judge that his pigs are affect- 





ed with a more severe kind of sore 
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CONCRETE ROOT CELLAR AND STEPS 





ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


Any farmer who has used Atlas will tell you that it pays. 
Why? Because Atlas means getting the job right the first time. 
Right there is where the economy is—whether you buy 
one barrel or a thousand, every handful is just like every 
other handful—absolutely uniform in quality—dependable. 
The United States Government is using 5,000,000 barrels 


of Atlas on the Panama Canal. 


Your Uncle Sam is a keen 


purchaser—and the Mississippi River Power Company fol- 
lowed his trail when they bought 650,000 barrels of Atlas 


for the big’ Keokuk dam. 


Doesn’t this prove to you that 


you can not make a mistake in buying Atlas? 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 
Our free book for farmers ° 


shows how to build the forms for everything about the farm that 
you can make of concrete, gives diagrams and illustrations and 


complete instructions for mixing, etc. 


Write for this book today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


Tue ATLAS portiann CEMENT company, DEPT. 15, 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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mouth than that described in the fore- 
going. Sore mouth which affects the 
sides of the head as well as the mouth 
,and tongue seems to be caused by a 
kind of parasitic fungus. Canker sore 
mouth, as this kind is called, is like 
bacterial sore mouth, in that it is con- 
tagious. Therefore, the first step in 
treatment should be to separate the 
affected animals from the healthy 
ones. In order to keep the healthy 
animals from catching the disease, it 
is a good plan to put on their faces 
an ointment made by mixing one part 
of carbolic acid with eight parts of 
raw linseed oil. On the sick pigs that 
are scabby, but on which the sores 
have not yet broken out, put an oint- 
ment made by mixing one part of 
iodine with sixteen parts of vaseline. 
Treat the very sick pigs which are 
affected with running sores by cutting 
out the diseased and decaying tissue 
and then thoroughly washing and dis- 
infecting the wound with some such 
caustic as terchloride of antimony, sil- 
ver nitrate, or copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol). These substances are quite 
conveniently put on with a feather. A 
copper sulphate solution is made by 
dissolving two tablespoonfuls of the 
sulphate in two glasses of water. Af- 
ter treatment with one of these caus- 
tics, wash the wound with tobacco de- 
coction and cover the wound with 
some pine tar. If the sores break out 
again, repeat the treatment. 

This disease saps the vitality of the 
affected pigs, and it is a good plan to 
give them a tonic such as may be 
made from a dessert spoonful of bran- 
dy, an egg beaten in skim-milk, and 
two grains of quinine. 

Some of those who have studied can- 
ker sore mouth in pigs most carefully 
are now coming to think that the trou- 
ble is brought on largely because 


there is not enough of the bone build- | 


ing material in the ration fed the sows. 
They think, therefore, that it would be 
a good plan to put a little slaked Jime 
in the slop fed to sows and pigs. We 
are convinced that properly fed ani- 
mals will have very little trouble with 
disease. 





You can never tell when a horse 
is going to develop a Curb, Splint, 
vi ingbone or a lameness, 
etit is bound to bappen sooner 
or later. And you can'tafford to. 
keep Lim in the barn. Keepa bottle of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
handy atall times. John Sayer of 324 Bronson 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont., writes: I would not be 
without Kendall’s Spavin Cure at any cost. 
is a priceless }iniment for 
both man and 
Get Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure at any druggist’s. 
@ 61 per bottie—é for 85. 
“Treatise on the Horse” 
~free—or write to 


Or. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Falis, ¥t., U.S.A. 








GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 

The safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all linaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING, to produce scar or blemish 

+ ty | bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with fall ons for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 





THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. 0. 
AES ORR A 








ONLY SURE CURE. WI 

Positive and Permanent. 

Absolutely Safe. 
in use over 50 years. 

$1.00 Package cures any ordinary 
case, $. ackage cures any 
case or money refunded. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 Fourth Aveaue, Pitisburg, Pa. 


that Pay. $#27.630 made by cli- 
ents 2 Books—‘‘What & How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes 
nm Patents’ & 112-p. Guide Free! Free report as to pat 
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HAY LOADER 


ERE isa real Hay Loader; a genuine labor ff 

saver; not a mere hay elevator. It’s right- 

fully called the ‘One Man” loader because 
one man is all that’s needed to run it. The force }i¥}\\) 
delivery pushes the hay well forward on the load, i, 
where it can be easily handled by the driver. 


DAIN EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 





why it is the most popula ui 7 
why it is most widely imitated and just why it 
| should be your choice. 








Attachment 
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Showing planter with attachment attached. Can 
be attacued w any corn planter in a few mimutes. It 
Covers ali seed that the planler fails to cover. Saves 
One harrowing of your entire crop, as the corn will 
Not wash out. It spreads the water and leaves loose 
earth over the seed. Has been endorsed by practi- 
cal farmers for the past three seasons. We guarantee 
it to pay for itself in one day’s use. Send today for 
circular, Learn how te get one free. Address 


Polo, [iinois 


SURFACE CULTIVATION 








Is the thing. You can get the best results with our 
Little Boy” Surface Cultivator. Shovels 
@djustable in every direction and changes easily 
Made. No trouble to get the Little Boy to working 
Tight. Look this cultivator over before you buy. 
You'll like the Little Boy we know. Descriptive cir- 
Cular on request. Write us today. 
KING & HAMILTON CO., Ottawa, Ill. 
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Save the Corn Roo 


with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
They scou: where cthers won't, leave ground 
Smooth, handle, and run. very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be retureed if 
shovel: don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 











_YELLOW AND RED BERRIES IN 
WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 26th, under 
the heading of Yellow and Red Berries 
in Wheat, you write as follows: 


“The fact that No. 2 red wheat is 
quoted at a lower price than No. 2 
hard wheat in the daily paper of our 
correspondent, merely indicates that 
the hard red wheat of western Kansas 
and Nebraska is selling at a lower 
price than hard spring wheat of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. The reason 
for the difference in price probably is 
that the millers figure that the hard 
spring wheat is richer in gluten, and 
consequently will make a higher grade 
of flour.” 

It may be of some interest to your 
readers to have a clearer understand- 
ing of the difference between No. 2 
red and No. 2 hard wheat, in the win- 
ter wheat markets, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Omaha, in which Iowa, espe- 
cially the central and southern part, 
is interested. The No. 2 red as known 
in these markets is the soft variety, 
one of which is the old Mediterranean, 
and this soft or red wheat is what is 
used by old-style mills with burr- 
stones. 

The hard winter wheat is much like 
the hard spring wheat of the north- 
west, and is dark colored, which en- 
ables the millers in the northwest to 
buy large quantities to blend with the 
northern or dark spring wheat. This 
is the kind that is made into flour by 
the roller process, and is known as 
“patent” flour, which in recent years 
is considered the highest grade flour 
for most purposes. 

There seems to be a general under- 
standing that this hard winter wheat 
is a red wheat, and while some vari- 
eties are of a reddish color, in the 
markets the difference is as above. 

Nearly always in the winter wheat 
markets the hard wheat brings a pre- 
mium over the red, soft wheat; but 
just now (May Ist), owing to a scarc- 
ity of No. 2 red and the serious dam- 
age to the coming crop, which is most- 
ly in the soft wheat territory, the pre- 
mium is on the No. 2 red. For in- 
stance, the Kansas City market re- 
port of Saturday, April 27th, quotes 
No. 2 hard wheat at $1.12 to $1.13; No. 
2 red at $1.14 to $1.15. 

It also may be of interest to some 
of your readers in what follows: The 
dark, hard wheat, after being raised 
five or six years in this territory and 
west of the Missouri river, owing to 
the warmer climate, turns yellow and 
soft, making it sell at a discount un- 
der the dark, hard kinds, sometimes 6 
to 8 cents per bushel. Such yellow 
kernels, which are often mixed in with 
the dark-colored, are usually called 
“vyellow-belly.” 

This hard wheat, that has been such 
a wonderful success in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, and is called Turkey Red, 
came originally from southern Russia, 
where the climate is such as to make 
it hardy and able to stand the trials 
of winter and spring much better than 
the varieties of soft winter wheat. It 
is now raised some in western Canada, 
which should give it the same hardy 
quality as from Russia. 

My understanding is that the good 
farmers in the southwest import fresh 
seed from Russia about so often, in 
order to keep up the plant vigor, as 
well as to produce a better grade of 
wheat. Our farmers in Iowa will need 
to learn the advantage of getting this 
northern grown wheat for seed to 
make it the success permanently that 
it could and should be. We are in- 
creasing the acreage and production 
of winter wheat in Iowa, but it is small 
yet, as shown by the government final 
report for the 1911 crop, when com- 
pared with some states east and south 
that are not conc:idered farming states, 
and it may be surprising to some to 
note the following comparison: 


} 








Acres. | Bushels. 





EE, SON. socecesees 345,000 6,728,000 
Pennsylvania .......| 1,289,000 | 17,402,000 
Maryland Seccceces 5,000 9,378,000 
WERE ccecsectecee 750,000 9,000,000 
North Carolina .....| 636,600 6,636,000 
TOMMEBBED. cocccccces | 720,000 8,280,000 
MMORE ic cccacnceo | 780,000 | 9,900,000 
DRS inlet Fikd- cinecdin soko | 287,000 | 5,654,000 





When it is realized of what very 
great importance the conservation of 
soil fertility is, and that the principal 
way to do this is by crop rotation, 
there should be no question whatever 
of the importance of getting our farm- 
ers in some way to increase the acre- 





age of winter wheat. We, in this state, 
are still paying out millions of cash 
each year for flour made in other 
states, and also shipping in a great 
deal of wheat for local mills, all of 
which should have been changed by 
this time, and could have been if our 
agricultural college had been giving 
it the interest and attention they 
could have given, and which it de- 
serves. 

Comparing the above table, it will 
be noted how small. our acreage is 
compared with such states as North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky. It 
will also be noted that our yield per 
acre was very large, averaging just 
about twenty bushels per acre. As 
everyone knows, the two last crops of 
winter wheat in this state have been 
of high yield and good quality, but we 
should not expect this yield regularly, 
as there is no crop but what has un- 
favorable seasons, and must be kept 
up by attention to preparation of seed 
bed, selection of seed and care in 
seeding. 

Everything considered, I do not 
know of any single agricultural inter- 
est in our state to-day that should be 
given so good attention and built up, 
as the production of winter wheat. 

M. McFARLIN. 

Polk County, Iowa. 





GROWING PEACH TREES FROM 
SEED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see an inquiry in your paper in re- 
gard to raising peach trees from seed. 
You advised that it be not done. 

I am going to tell you it can be suc- 
cessfully done, as my mother, Mrs. E. 


E. Luea, Yale, Iowa, has demonstrated 
for the past twenty-eight years, and 
which I have successfully proved on 
the farms we have owned during the 
past twenty years. The first pits were 
planted in the fall of 1884, on my fath- 
er’s farm, from peaches brought from 
Des Moines. Peach seed should be 
planted in the fall, or as soon as re- 
moved from fruit, and not allowed to 
dry out. - We always plant in long 
rows in the garden, in a corner or near 
the fence, so they will not be trampled. 
The freezing process opens the stone, 
and as soon as spring opens, they will 
begin coming through the ground. We 
cultivate these peach trees along with 
the rest of the garden. They make a 
rapid growth, and the first season 
finds them three and four feet high. 
The second spring we dig them up and 
plant them where they are to remain 
permanently. We set them quite close 
together, so the limbs will interlace. 
The third year, if the winter is not too 
cold, will see some blossoms on the 
trees and some fruit. I have seen 
these trees so 
fourth year that the trees had to be 
propped. The fruit was large and de- 
licious, far above the products you 
buy on the markets. If you plant a 








heavily loaded the | 


freestone, you get a freestone, and | 


these are the best. They outlive the 
nursery-grown stock ten to one. I had 
the nursery-grown peach trees on my 
home place at Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


They bore one crop and died. I waited | 


six years for this nursery stock to 
bear. My first crop of home-grown 
peaches was twelve bushels of large, 
juicy, delicious, Iowa-grown peaches. 
Keep planting, and growing, and set- 
ting out, and you will have the peach- 
es all O. K. Plant only seed from 
large, fine-flavored, freestone peaches, 
Plant in the fail in long rows, as you 
sow peas, and keep stock off of them. 
MRS. NELLIE GEISELHART. 
Mower County, Minnesota. 





The Repp orchard at Glassboro, N. J., 
contains 50,000 to 60,000 trees. He usually 
sets out 7,000 or 8,000 trees a year. He 
sprays with Pyrox. Wise growers are 
ordering early. Ask the Bowker Insecti- 
cide Co., of Boston, for book.—Adv. 
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telephone men, that tell you how 
to build a rural line and operate; 
ive by-laws for rural companies 
and valuable information. Write 
for these free books today. 
Please mention this paper. 
yy Bethy on & SUPPLY CO. 
Larges’ ependen elep. e 
Manufacturing Plantin the World CHICAGO 






























Keeps Farm 
Stock Clean 


And clean stock is the only kind 


that thrives and pays. Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant is a deadly 


foe to cholera and all parasitical 
ene diseases that rob the 
er of great profits, 


DR. HESS DIP 
And Disinfectant 


meets the government requirements as 
an official dip for sheep scab and is 
always uniform in strength. One gallon 
dip makes from 50 to 100 gallons effective 
solution. It is also a powerful deodor- 
izer and germicide and should be used 
liberally for purifying stables, henneries. 
sinks, troughs, etc., and preventing and 
mange on dogs. 


for free Dip 
Booklet 




















a E oan 
Finishing the Load. 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


to give satisfaction. Our rack fs made strong and 
durabie—it is a great labor saver—it saves one- 
half of your time in loading and one-half the time 
in unloading—spreads easyily in barn. Write to- 
day for descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, ia. 



















Packer, Pulver- << eer ee 
izer, Muicher baad 
3 Machines int || OO Toon 





To pack and pulverize 
the seed bed and keep 
a loose mulch on top—to retain 
the moisture—is as important as to sow and to piant 
The Western Land Rolier Will Do It All. 
We sell direct to you. Free Circular gives des- 
cription, price list and testimonials. Tells how to 
get better crops and increase your Winter Wheat 
yield by rolling in the spring—how to get a perfect 
stand of alfalfa with but @ lbs. of seed per acre. 
Write for the FREE Circular today. 








Western Land Reller Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. 


Hydrozo 


Will Water-Proof Concrete 


and prevent it cracking from heat or cold ; 
will your y water tank or cistern, 
whether concrete or brick, and Hydrozo 
is just what you want to moisture-proof 
your concrete, brick or tile silo. Also 
preserves wood, stops shingles from de- 
caying, etc. Write for other particulars 
and prices. Address 


IOWA PAINT CO., Ft. Dodge, la. 
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Hello, 








5 lpg what jt 


means to be 
able to take down 
the receiver and 
taik to your friends, 


to get market and 
weatier reports, to oo a@ repair 
part for a broken machine from 
the nearest dealer. You can get 
your corn to town when the price 
je right. You can calithe doc- | 
a tor instantly in case of sudden - 
ilinese or accident. You can 
order supplies that you need in a 
burry. ou can avoid joss of crops 
storm. Makes every day longer 
with more money earned, 


Stromberg-Carlson 

INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Fer years Stromberg-Carkkon Telephones have been 
making farm life safer, more profitable, brighter and 
pleasanter. Today over a million and a half instru- 
ments are giving complete satisfaction with bigger in- 
Stallations goingin every day. 


Local and Long Distance Transmission 


ie — with a Stromberg-Carlson Transmitter—the 
which has an unexcelied record for serv- 
ice efficiency. 
eam S) 


telli how 
Pai Book Free fen men or 
Wis 7 e| : 


more can have an indepen- 
i 





































dent system of their own. 
Write for scar =e for 
Edition No. 1 


chanel 
Telephone Mfg. 
Company 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
U. & A 
Chicago, Til. 
Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City, 
este 
of” 
Sen Francisco, 
Cal. 
Beattie, Wash. 
















WILL YOU EXAMINE THE 
FARMER’S 


SIMPLEX RECORD 
AT MY RISK? 





Do you know accurately how much money you 

are making or losing on your crops, live stock, 
poultry, dairy—what it costs you for labor and 
miscellaneous expenses, how much you owe, how 
moch others owe you, cash on band, rent, taxes, 
etc. 
Run your farm It's easy torun your farm ona 
like a business, ©U*iness basis if you keep your 
accounts in a Farmer's Sim- 
plex Record book. This is the best, easiest, sim- 
piest labor-saving accounting system ever de- 
vised for the farmer and stock breeder—any 15- 
year-old boy or girl can in a few minutes each 
day make all necessary entries. Detailed easy- 
to-understand instructions furnished free. 

The price is within your easy reach—at least in- 
vestigate—write today and I] will send complete 
outfit all charges prepaid, at my risk. You 
promise nothing, obligate you in no way. 


A. C. REICH, Riverdale, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B. 


Gade Bros. Mfg. Go. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA 
want to send you a catalog of the 


Engine That Breathes 




















Don't monkey with watertanks. We will prove 
to your satisfies action that this air cooled engine 
keeps cool. You can’t cool a cylinder by blowing 
the air onto outside with a fan; you have to 


get at the INSIDE. That's just what the 
Gade does—it breathes the air. 


as a on 





No Money 
Down 
Ask for Catalog E. 


Five-WVear 
Guarantee 









Direct From the Factory 


FREIGHT PREPAID 

7“? Corrugated Galvanized Steel Stock 
Tank, made in all sizes, from 20 guage 

material, is absolutely the best stock tank 







made. It is strong and durable and will out- 
last several of the smooth iron kind. It will 
not crack, freeze, or disintegrate during se- 
vere og changes like those of other 






materials. W ~~ te for our prices and state 


size aon requi 
American Culvert Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 


et-Leoting Hay Rack— 


ONE MAN 
DOES IT ALL. 
Works on any wagon 
with any make loader, 
Let your brains do your 
work. Make more hay 
with half the help. Also 

=) WIRE REELERS and 
ROLLER HARROWS. Write 


JAS. G. BAILEY, Delavan, I. 
























Please mention this paper when writing. 


_ price 





SHEEP FEEDING PROFITASBLE. 

Twenty-five years ago the fattening 
of western sheep for market was the 
beginning of a new industry in Illi- 
nois. At that time only matured sheep, 
wethers and old ewes, were shipp<cd 


from the range, for wool rather thax 
mutton was of greatest importance to 
the ranchman, but with the drop in the 
of wool in 1893, the eastward 
movement of lambs for feeding pur- 
poses began. Over eighty per cent of 
the sheep now found at the western 
and central markets to be soid for 
feeding are lambs. 

Usnally the best time to buy range 
sheep for feeding is in the latter part 
of July or the first part of August, 
and the number each feeder buys de- 
pends upon the amount of fall pas- 
ture and fall forage crops he is likely 
to have. Few purchases are made af- 
ter October first, as the feeder desires 
to put the first gains on his sheep from 
their gleaning of the fields, and for 
this purpose they are given the range 
of nearly all the fields of the farm. 

The successful feeder is careful in 
selecting his stock sheep. If he de- 
sires to feed lambs, yearlings or weth- 
ers, he is particular about their form, 
size, weight, and their uniformity of 
quality and condition, as these are 
points that are considered by buyers 
when the sheep are fattened and put 
on the market. 

Most of our feeders come from Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and 
Colorado. The gains the feeder is able 
to make depends upon the size of the 
sheep and his ability to provide proper 
feed and care. The smaller the sheep, 
the less gain he is likely to make; av- 
erage gains of successful feeders are 
from twenty to forty-five pounds. The 
lighter weight, well finished lambs, 
yearlings and wethers have command- 
ed the highest prices the past five 
years, as the buyers have discriminat- 
ed against the heavy weight in all 
classes. 

In the main, sheep feeding, as now 
practiced in Illinois, involves securing 
feeders early enough in autumn to 
consume the fall growth of grass and 
weeds from the farm fields. They are 
turned into the corn fields eitaner be- 
fore or after the corn is harvested. In 
these fields the farmer has usually 
sown soy beans, cOWpeas or rape at 
the last cultivation of the corn, but 
when the sheep first arrive from the 
west it is best to turn them on blue 
grass pasture or pasture not so succu- 
lent as to derange their digestion, and 
then gradually work onto clover, then 
to the fields of rape, soy beans or cow- 
peas. Sometimes the sheep are al- 
lowed to harvest the corn, but more 
frequently to consume the corn that 
was overlooked in gathering, the edible 
part of the stalks, and the forage crop 
in the corn. 

It is sometimes possible to market 
the animals fat from the fields, but the 
more successful feeders finish with 
harvested crops; at least half the gain 
necessary to put the animals in mar- 
ketable condition is secured in the 
fields; the gains secured in cleaning 
up the fields varies according to the 

supply of feed to be secured in them, 
and the climatic conditions. A gain 
of ten pounds per head is about the 
average. With occasional change to 
other pastures, sheep do well on rape, 
and to seed an acre to this crop in the 
last cultivation of the corn costs 25 
cents. The rape in the corn grews 
from one to two feet, according to the 
seasonal conditions. 

The transition from the fields to the 
feed lot is an important one. When 
the forage in the fields begins to get 
short, the sheep should be fed a little 
grain on the pasture, or in the troughs. 
This feed should be gradually in- 
creased as field forage lessens, until 
the animals are on full feed, when they 
should be fed twice a day regularly in 
flat Lottomed troughs in the yards, 
while the alfalfa, soy bean or cowpea 
hay is fed in the sheds from the mows. 
The animals should be provided with 
plenty of shed room in the feeding 
yards to protect them from cold rains 
and storms, and the sheds should be 
well bedded with straw to keep them 
dry and clean. Corn, cottonseed meal, 
oil meal, corn fodder, corn ensilage 
and alfalfa, as well as soy beans and 
cowpeas, are used in finishing for mar- 
ket. The rations that have proven ad- 
vantageous are, one part oil or cotton- 
seed meal to six parts corn by weight, 
corn ensilage with alfalfa hay. Some 
feeders have discontinued the use of 
ear corn. They say the sheep do not 


ee 








125,000 STUDEBAKERS SOLD EVERY YEAR. Yet every one of 
these 125,000 made just as carefully and conscientiously as when we 
made two a year at a crossroads wagon shop. 

That’s the secret of Studebaker success—knowing how and doing it as well as.we 


know how. 


The Studebaker wagon is built to do the famner’s work—to stand up to its job 





every day in the week—year, in and 
year out. 
Its strength, stability and light-run- 
ning qualities have made Studebaker 
the farmer’s favorite} forAthred 
generations. 
Every part of a Studebaker is guaran- 
teed perfect, flawless; within a year we 
replace free of charge anything proving 
defective. 
Ask your dealer ov send tov catalogue. 

THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 

South Bend Indians 








a with travel 
close to 20 


buyers. 
IN pounds, 





Sure’ 
8 postal for the Silberman Plan of Sel 
through Silberman—and Silberman’s Special arket 
2c extra per pound on ail year woo! would amount to. 
tion by next mail. Sacks, T: 


S. SILBERMAN & ‘SONS, Desk 29 


netting the grower an average profit of over 2c extra, 
freight and our commission were taken out. 


y you won't sell fog W clip this season without first qpnding Guarantee 


ky ony ~~ 


‘ags, Envelopes and Shipping Bis el bi 


ry wool grower, sooner or later, learns the folly of deal- 
Last year we sold for growers 
to 


the mills, each pound 
after 


We 


wers who 
4 Pee, much 
1] informa- 


Prompt 
etl 1. Action 


46 Years in Business—Largest Wool House In America (9) 














FURROW OPENERS 
Mr. Farmer are as essential as good seed 
in getting a big yield of corn. The KEMPER DISC 
FURROW OPENER will pay for itself three times 
a day used on ANY planter. 
seed bed, plants uniform depth, gives a good stand, culti- 
vates the ground, kills all the weeds, and makes cultiva- 
» tion quicker and easier. 

» circulars and prices. 


e WALKER MFG. 00., 18 10th Ave. Councif Bluffs, la, 


It makes a Joose, mellow 


Ask your dealer or write us for 











NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE, COVERING 


AGAINST DEATH FROM DISEASE OR ACCIDENT 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 





DES MOINES, IOWA 








take enough corn from the cob to 
make satisfactory gains. 

If sheep are in good flesh when 
taken from the fields to the yards, 
they should be finished for market in 
from sixty to ninety days. During the 
past few years the later markets 
(March and April) have been the best, 
as sheep have brought higher prices 
than in January and February. 

The successful sheep feeder care- 
fully watches his feed yards to see 
that all feed is quickly cleaned up by 
the animals. It is much better to re- 
move any surplus than to leave it and 
find animals “off their feed.” 

With this system of sheep feeding, 
the farmers’ fields are gleaned of the 
cheap feed which, on many farms, goes 
to waste; all noxious weeds are de- 
stroyed, the feeding period begins af- 
ter the farming operations are over, 
and the sheep are finished for market 
before spring work begins; the sheep 
have made quick returns for the mon- 
ey invested, and they have consumed 





a part of the year’s crops on the farm, 
to be returned to the soil in the form 
of manure. 

The value of the manure from the 
sheep sheds and yards varies accord- 
ing to the amount of bedding used and 
the concentrates fed. It is worth at 
least $2 per ton, and a carefully con- 
ducted experiment on a farm in Knox 
county showed that where eight tons 
per acre were applied, the value of the 
increase of the six following crops, 
over those of the untreated adjoining 
acre, was $16.—Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. 








Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41% protein acon 
Every stock feeder should have res = booklet, 
Science of Feeding. 
F.W. BRODE Co., 


PATENTS vs 


Memphis, Tenn- 


Cnet Baildin 
ies 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
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WHERE THE CROPS 


NEVER FAIL 


A Good Country to Farm in 
A Good Country to Live in 
A Good Country for Business 


Central Alberta 


CANADA’S RICHEST 
MIXED FARMING 
COUNTRY 








Write for information to the Secretary 
of Central Alberta Development 
League, EDMONTON, ALTA. Ask 
for pamphlet No. 55. 


— (Canadian — 
Government Office 


at DES MOINES, IOWA 


On the 1st of April the Canadian 
Government opened an office at 
Des Moines, where on application 
to the undersigned, certificates en- 
titling the applicant to low railway 
rates to the free grant and low- 
priced agricultural lands of Western 
Canada can be secured. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
Post Office Box 328 Des Moines, lowa 
earth. 


LFA 
LAND! 


county, N. D. Farmers average 4% tons 

of Alfalfa to the acre. Sub-irrigated. 

Pure water. Perfect titles. Any size tracts. 
ALFALFA VALLEY LAND CO. 

12 1st Nat’l Bk. Bidg., Casseiton, N.D. 



























| We have 150 of the best Central 

Corn | Minnesota farms for sale at 
—— prices that are right and on 
Clover terms that are favorable. Ex- 
VOF | cellent soil, the best of water 
—-— and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfaifa We guarantee title toevery farm 

‘=| sold. Write for list. 
| HODGSON & RIRK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Literature will be sent to anyone 

interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley 
—————=e = in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the fiuest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
izatiou that gives reliable information. 


Sacramento Walley 
Development Ass'n, CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO, 


Stock Farms and Small 
Ranch Tracts 








We will sell from the famous Spur Ranch (Texas) 
tracts trom one section upward, ideal cattle region, 
With enough fine farming land to raise winter feed. 
Are also offering straight farming lands, beside the 
combination with graziug. For full particulars ad- 
dress CHAS, A. JONES, Manager for S. M. Swenson 


& Sons. Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 





looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healtiy climate, perfect title from first hands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 





BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 


ditch on its east border. This is corm, wheat and 
alfaifa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5.00) cash, balance easy terms. #4 mile to market. 


LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missouri 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
80 Acres Land for Sale 


Al. in cultivation, 14 miles from Neosho, Mo. Very 
he fruit land, about 2,000 fruit trees all bearing. 
Peacties, pears, cherries and apple, 23 acres produced 
444 crates strawberries which netted 9635. 
E. KR. MATTER Neosho, Misseuri 


In Brookings County, South Daketa 


ad_oins Minnesota; 320 acres, 160 fenced, 50 broke, no 
buildlags, rieh soil, good corn country, $42.50 an acre. 
GEO. RONDE, Davenport, Iowa 


j "ESTERN CANADA FARM LANDS— 
Choice selected pareels in best districts in 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Col- 

umbia, We retail large or small quantities at whole- 

sale prices. Write LANDS AND HOMES OF CAN- 

ADA. Limited, Head Office 826-828 Somerset Block, 
‘onipeg, Canada. 

















Alberta Farm Lands 


in the best mixed farming district in Alberta. Price 
#15 to $25. PRICHARD & LANE, Viking, Alberta. 





ELECTRIC WIRING. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note the criticism of Mr. Fred 
Moore, in your issue of April 19th, of 
some statements I made in a previous 
issue in regard to the danger from fire 
with low voltage lighting plants. I 
certainly did not wish to make any 
statement that would tend to careless- 
ness in wiring, and wish to offer a few 
words in explanation of my claims. 


His statements are somewhat mislead- 
ing to the farmer, and inclined to 
make the farmer believe that these 
plants are very dangerous. 

If, as he claims, that most electric- 
ally caused fires are due to the wires 
becoming heated sufficiently to burn 
the insulation and set fire to anything 
combustible, it seems to me that noth- 
ing but pure carelessness is at fault, 
for it is an easy matter to install a 
protecting fuse that will absolutely 
prevent the current from rising to a 
point sufficient to make the wire the 
least bit warm; for instance, the safe 
carrying capacity of No. 14 wire, as 
determined by the Fire Underwriters 
of the United States, is twelve am- 
peres. Now, if a protected fuse that 
will blow at ten amperes is installed 
in each circuit that contains No. 14 
wire, it can be readily seen that there 
is no danger whatever of the wire get- 
ting hot. 

His comparison with the flaming are 
lamp is entirely out of place in this 
connection. There are no flaming arc 
carbons in the wiring of a farm house. 
It is well known that electric welding 
is done every day with pressure as 
low as six, and even four volts, but 
there is no electric welding machine 
in the garret of any farm house. Any 
electrician will tell you that it is im- 
possible to puncture the insulation of 
N. E. C. wire with thirty volts or less, 
and that no arc can form between 
bare wires unless the wires are 
brought into contact and then sepa- 
rated, and the arc at this time will be 
a momentary spark or flash. I ‘still 
adhere to my contention that it is im- 
possible to set fire to a building with 
one of these plants if properly wired. 

Please do not understand that I am 
taking exception to Mr. Moore’s ad- 
vice on method of wiring. It is all 
right, and too much care can not be 
exercised in the work. 

As farmers are becoming greatly in- 
terested in this subject, I believe that 
Wallaces’ Farmer can do much good 
by investigating and securing informa- 
tion from a reliable and disinterested 
source, as to just how much risk there 
is in installing a low voltage plant, of 
say thirty volts and less, in a country 
home. 

J. W. SILCOTT. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





EGG-EATING DOG. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in a recent issue where a cor- 
respondent wishes a way to cure a 
dog that eats eggs. I have tried the 
following remedy several times with 
success: Procure two cents’ worth 
of tartar emetic, make a small hole in 
an egg and put the emetic in; stir it 
up well with a toothpick or straw. 
Place the egg in the nest where the 
dog can get it or crush it in his mouth. 
It will make him very sick, but he 
will never touch eggs again. 

R. L. GETZ. 

Nodaway Co., Mo. 

The above remedy is also recom- 
mended by O. W. Browning, of Jasper 
county Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice an Illinois subscriber wants 
to know how to break a collie from 
eating eggs. I once had a dog with 
such a habit and will tell you how I 
broke him of it. It was by accident, 
but was effective. I found a hen that 
had been setting on a half dozen 
spoiled eggs for six or seven weeks. 
I was going to bury them, but while 
I was gone for the spade the dog 
found them and bit onto four of them. 
I watched him and they all popped 
when he got them in his mouth. He 
never touched another egg. - 

iS. 


Shelby Co., Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your issue of March 22d 
a request for suggestions for a cure for 
an egg-eating dog. ! broke one in the 








100 Bushels of Corn an Acre 






Let 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 
million dollars. Why raise corn on land in the 
North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 
can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters. 
me send you our illustrated booklets 
can be done in a country where fertile land can be p 


and where there are 


Stel 


ae fares Ist and 3d Tuesdays each month. 
G. A. PARK, Gen'l Imm. and Inid'l Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
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ing days a year. Low 






Room 307 Louisville, Ky. (202) 








CORN AND CLOVER 


Home-like farms, in the Corn and Clover belt of southern Minnesota and northern Iowa; black soil, best 


of water, fine orchards, good markets, schools, rural 


delivery, farmers’ telephones, all advantages of lowa 


and Iilinois. Our farms will soon double in value. We are owners. Come direct to us and save agents’ com- 


mission. 


E. H. SMITH LAND & LOAN COMPANY, Austin, Minnesota. 





following manner. When I found him 
with an egg, I took it away from him 
and moistened the egg with water and 
sprinkled lye on it. Then I put it 
where he could find it. Of course he 
soon dropped it. This is a little se- 
vere, but I only gave him one treat- 
ment, and after that when he would 
see an egg lying on the ground, he 
would stand and bark at it, but he 
never bothered it. 
R. M. PAYNE. 
McDonough County, Illinois. 





POTATOES AND PUMPKINS FOR 
HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your issue of March 8th 
that you discourage a reader who has 
planned to plant potatoes and let the 
hogs harvest them. Some years ago 
I had some potatoes that were too 
small to be salable, so I planted a 
small field adjoining the hog pasture 
with these potatoes. When they were 
about a foot high, I went through the 
field with a hoe and cleaned out the 
weeds in the rows that the cultivator 
would not get, and at the same time 
planted sweet pumpkins about every 
eight feet. The pumpkins came up, 
but remained very small until the po- 
tato vines died, when they came on 
by leaps and bounds, and that fall the 
ground was yellow with pumpkins. } 
opened the fence, and the hogs did the 
rest. There may have_been a more 
profitable piece of land on the farm, 
but I think not—for the size. 

These are the only two crops I know 
of where two full crops may be ob- 
tained from the same piece of land in 
one year. The potatoes did not hurt 
the pumpkins in the least, and of course 
as the potatoes were ripe, the pump- 
kins did not hurt them. I don’t know 
whether it would pay or not with seed 
potatoes at $2 per bushel, but at ordi- 
nary prices it is certainly practical. 

FRANK WOOLSTON. 

Crawford County, lowa. 





FALL SEEDING OF CLOVER AND 
TIMOTHY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er you ask for the experience of those 
who sowed clover and timothy last 
iall, In reply I would say that about 
the 10th of last August I sowed forty 
acres of pretty well worn land to tim- 
othy and clover. 

The land had raised a crop of oats 
and as soon as the oats were removed 
I thoroughly disked and harrowed it, 
then sowed the grass seed and again 
disked- it lightly and harrowed. 

Although the conditions were very 
favorable, there being an abundance 
of heat and moisture, the grass made 
a very slow growth, in fact much of it 
did not seem to germinate until about 
the first of October, and of course was 
very small when winter came. 

This spring I find that the clover is 
practically all dead, but the timothy, 
no matter how small, seemed to come 
through all right. About the only ex- 
ception to this is that in some low 
spots where the ground was richer the 
clover made a better growth and there 
it also came through the winter all 
right, but as for the bulk of the field 
the clover seeding is a failure. 

I also seeded down an old hog pas- 
ture at the same time and in the same 
mauner. Here the ground was very 








rich and the results were altogether 
different. Both clover and timothy 
made a splendid growth and are in fine 
condition this spring. 

My experience has led me to the 
conclusion that fall is not the natural 
time for clover to germinate and grow 
for this same land was seeded down 
to timothy and clover last spring, and 
although the weather conditions did 
not seem to be as favorable as last 
August yet both timothy and clover 
quickly germinated and made a splen- 
did growth until they were burned up 
by the drouth last June. 

Summing up my experience, I would 
not advise the sowing of clover in the 
fall unless the conditions were very 
favorable and on good rich land and of 
course that is not the kind of land 
where we usually want to sow our 
clover. 

F. W. McFARLAND. 

Floyd Co., Iowa. 


A 540-ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


In southeast Minnesota, the richest diversified 
farming country in the Northwest; good land, good 
buildings; corn, clover, grain, grass, vegetables and 
fruit grow abundantly here. This is a splendid com- 
bination stock and grain farm. Owner has gone into 
business reason for sélling. Might consider some 
trade. WILLIAM LaPLANT, Owner. 

Rochester, Minnesota. 











lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
#85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
showing this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
and Fayette County, la. NORTHERN IOWA 
LAND CO., Independence, lowa,. 


A BARGAIN IN SASKATCHEWAN 


1600-acre tract, splendid prairie land, famous Quill 
Plains District, 6 miles from Watson, Saskatchewan, 
only $16, fourth down, balance easy terms. Similiar 
land in the vicinity #25 to840. ELLIMAN-FARMER 
REALTY CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Improved Southern Minnesota Farm 


153 acres, 3 miles from St. James, county seat of 
Watonwan County. All goodland. Fair house and 
two good barns. Price right and terms very easy. 
Buy direct and save commission. 
wnu.c. W D. Mankato, Minnesota 











For Sale—A Splendid Laying 
Section of Land 


4 miles from Highmore. For.-prices and terms write 
E. J. QUIRK, Highmore, South Dakota 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Farms—Farms—Farms 

Nowhere in the United States can splendid, high 
grade farms be bought so cheaply as in New York 
State today. Send for our catalogue W, and be 
convinced. Railroad fare refunded to purchasers. 
W. H. HAZARD & CO.,52 Main St., Salamanca, N.Y. 


WHY PAY RENT Owna farm. Any size. 

Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost, pure water, rich soil, rainfall 
same as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
or grain. $2.00 per acre cash, balance ten years, 6%. 
FOREST HILL INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; heaith good; 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


Farms in New York State 


and in 21 other states, east. west and south, address 
or call on B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOKMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, 


in Howard 
lowa Lands For Sale 220" 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O’DONNELL, Elma, ia. 


























y= MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
\V southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
listandmaps. ©. K. Brown Land Co., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 






































































































































































WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 10, 1919, 








ITEMS OF NEWS 











lIlinois Cattle Feeders.—The cattle feed- 
ers of the state of Iliinois met in their 
annua! convention at the Illincis Agricul- 
tural College on April 19th. It was a very 
interesting meeting and well attended. 





Egg Exports.—Over thirteen and one- 
fourth million dozens of eggs were ex- 
ported from the United States in 1911, 
with a valuation of $2,750,000. Cuba, Can- 
ada, Panama, and Mexico are the chief 


buyers. 





Bribery Punished.—State Senator L. R. 
Andrews, of Ironton, Ohio, who was con- 
victed of accepting a bribe in connection 
with an insurance bil! for the senate to- 
day was sentenced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment and to defray the costs of the 
trial. 

Disk Harrow Kilis.—Elmer Swanson, 
son of A. T. Swanson, of Montgomery 
county, lowa, was killed last week by fall- 
ing under a disk harrow. The boy was 
guiding a four-horse team. Just how the 
accident happened is not known. He was 
found alive by his father in the afternoon, 
but died within a short time. 





Sugar Beets.—The production of_ beet 
sugar the world over approximates 7,000,- 
000 tons annually. Germany leads in the 
industry with an output annually of 2,- 
500,000 tons. United States produces only 
one-fourteenth of the total, or 500,000 
tons. Colorado is the leading state in beet 
sugar manufacture in this country. 


Cow Testing Association.—The Man- 
chester Cow Testing Association held its 
annual meeting at Manchester, lowa, ten 
days ago. Officers were elected as iol- 
jows: President, Herman Sabin; secre- 
tary, Frank Lawrence. It is expected to 
increase the membership of the associa- 
tion until at least 400 cows are repre- 
sented. 

Alfalfa Profits.—S. A. Hutchinson, of 
Coffey county, Kansas, realized $2,680 
from twenty acres of alfalfa last season, 
In spite of the dry year most of the crop 
was cut five times, and yielded quite heav- 
ily The entire hay crop brought $2,040 
and eighty busheis of seed produced 
brought $640. Mr. Hutchinson has con- 
c.uded to increase his acreage. 


lowa and Parce's Post-—According to 
the daily press, six iowa congressmen 
joined with the enemies of parcels post 
last week in voting to defeat a measure 
which would have made parcels pust pos- 
sible [These congressmen were Haugen, 
Kendail, Prouty, Kennedy, Pickett and 
Towner Sure.yv these lowa congressmen 
misuncerstand the sentiment of their con- 
stituents cn this matter. 


As Good as Cash.—We were a little 
surprised a few days ago to find $50 lying 
in the road beside the hedge at the corner 
ef one of our prominent business farmers’ 
home, and the more so to find that it had 
lain there several months unmolested, but 
beginning to look much the worse for the 
exposure. The money was in the shape 
ef a corn planter that will have to be re- 
placed by a new one before many years 
unless cared for better than that.—Ex. 


College Miikmaids.—A nove! feature of 
the country fair which is to be held at 
the Minnesota Agricuitural College, is a 
girls’ milking contest, in which the fair 
ec-eds will participate The girls will 
take part in other events, but this prom- 
ises to be the most important, and inci- 
dentaily interesting. Kumeor is afloat to 
the effect that much early morning prac- 
tice is being dcne, and that competition 
will be keen The prize is a complete 
milkmaids outfit. 





Fort Dodge Packing Plant.—The pack- 
ing plant built by the Corn Be:t Packing 
Company at Fort Dedge a couple of years 
since has been leased to Sulzberger & 
Sons, the Chicago packers. This packing 
plant was organized by farmers and busi- 
ness men in the vicinity cf Fort Dodge. 
It was burned twice before Teing ready 
for operation, and the less sustained cn 
account of this reduced the working cap- 
ital to a point which made it dofficuwit to 
operate it profitably. 


: 
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_ Teaching the Teacher.—The Kansas Ag- 











ricuitural Cr ere Wii ne a summer 
schoo! r teachers, opening June 15th 
The purpose of this school is instruct 
teachers who wish to give instruction in 
agriculture rying, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, poultry husbandry, domestic 
science aqrawing ane art, et« The sum- 
mer schc ast ix weeks, year 100 
tear ers ‘ R tne C4 rse i 

mation may be ot ad by 

s Holden, Mani : Nar 





Two Poultry Books.—We acknowledge 
receipt from the Outing Publishing Com- 
pany of two books on poultry cultur 






entitied ! li 

B. Fanéo, uth } rica Poultry 
Culture he 

of 1% 





ry valuable 


are smi 









and the subjects 
of whic price of each 
book is postpaid, and may be 
ordered he office of Wallaces’ 


Farmer 

Blind Surgeon.—The great accomplish- 
ments of the blind have been a source of 
wonder to people for many years. That 
loss of sight is not enireiy irreparable iias 
been proved recently by Jacob W. Beoletin. 
a blind student of the Chicago Schooi of 
Medicine and Surgery, who has completed 
his studies and taken the Ilincis state 
surgeon's eXamination. He asserts that 
his fingers are as good to him in surgical 
cases as eyes, and that a!] he wants is an 
equal chance. all events, the success 
of Mr. Bolotin is a great jiesson in per- 
severance. 











Postal Banks.—Substantial falling off in 
the amount of money sent abroad, atirib- 
utable, it is asserted, to the establishment 





of the postal savings system in this coun- 
try, and great expansion of the money or- 
der service, are shown by the quarterly 
financial statement submitted to the trea- 
sury and postoffice departments by Au- 
ditor Kram, of the postoffice department. 
Audited revenues of the posta! service for 
the quarter ended December 31st last 
amount to $65,801,410.22, an incrase of 2.09 
per cent over the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Expenditures were $62, 85,- 
762.82, representing an increase of 2.3 
per cent. 

Young Men’s Club.—The Young Men’s 
Progressive Agricultural Club, of Tuscar- 
awas county, Ohio, recentiy held a stock 
judging contest at the farm of Graef 
Bros., near Canal Dover, with Professor 
H. E. Evans, of the college of agriculture, 
Ohio State University, in charge. Dairy 
cattle, draft and general purpose horses, 
fat hogs, mutton and wool sheep were 
used in the judging work. This organiza- 
tion of young farmers was formed Janu- 
ary 30, 1911. It meets once a week at the 
homes of the members. From all reports, 
the club is creating a lot of interest and 
enthusiasm in the immediate neighbor- 
hood and county. 


A Handy Shakespeare.— We acknowledge 
the receipt from the Macmillan Com- 
pany of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Mluch Ado About 
Nothing,” in their Tudor edition. The 
volumes of this edition are four and a 
quarter by six inches, each volume con- 
taining one play. It is intended to pub- 
lish Shakespeare’s entire works in forty 
such volumes, of which fourteen have now 
been issued. The edition is edited by 
Wm. W. Lawrence, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and each volume contains an intro- 
duction descriptive of the plot, a glossary, 
and frequent notes of explanation. The 
price of each volume is %5 cents, post- 
paid. They may be ordered from The 
Macmillan Company, or through the of- 
fice of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Seek a Hardy Alfaifa.—\Vith a view to 
developing a hardy strain of alfalfa for 
Ohio, the college of agriculture, Ohio 
State University, will make selections this 
spring from the twenty or thirty varieties 
of alfalfa that have been growing on the 
university farm. The principal difficulty 
in this work is that, under Ohio condi- 
tions, many of the varieties do not pro- 
duce seed. However, a number of the 
aifalfas that have been introduced from 
Europe have been very productive, and it 
is from these that the college has hopes 
of developing a hardy strain. The past 
winter was unusually severe on clover 
and alfaifa. teports from over the state 
indicate that many fields have been com- 
pletely killed out. 

Tuberculosis in Minnesota.—Dr. S. H. 
Ward, secretary of the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board of Minnesota, is quoted as 
saying that tuberculosis has been practi- 
cally eliminated from every pure-bred 
herd of cattle in the state. For several 
years past the Sanitary Board has waged 
a vigorous fight against this disease. Un- 
der the law in that state, a smal] amount 
of money is alowed the owners of ani- 
mals which have been tested and con- 
demned. If Doctor Ward is correct in 
thinking that the disease has been prac- 
tically eliminated from the_ pure-bred 
herds of Minnesota, it should result in 
stimulating a very active trade for cattle 
from those herds, and this will, in turn, 
force all owners of pure-bred herds to 
ciean out the disease. 

Schoolhouse Conditions. — Seventy-five 
per cent of the rural schoclhouses of lowa 
are totally unfit for use, and fifty per 
cent of all the schoolhouses of the state, 
inciuding city, town and country, are ab- 
solutely unfit for use as pub.ic schoo] 
buildings. This is the startling statement 
made by the state factory inspection bu- 
reau, following an extensive investiga- 
ticn of scholhouse conditions in lowa. In 
fully sixty per cent of the public school 
buildings the lighting is defective, in fifty 
per cent he ventiiation is defective, in 
thirty-five per cent the buildings are ab- 
solutely unsafe, say the inspectors. Taken 
as a whole, the inspectors declare that it 
is safe to say that half of the buildings 
are totally unfit, from one cause and an- 
other, fur use. 





The Panama Canal.—Just now there is 
beginning a discussion in congress as to 
whether ships which pass through the 
Panama cana! shail pay toll. Under the 
agreement with other governments, all 
ocean-gcoing vessels are to be treated alike 
so far as charges are concerned in pass- 
ing through th Panama canal. There are 
some, however, who favor charging no 
toll to the vessels of the United States 
which are engaged in coastwise traffic. 
Others think that enough toll should be 
charged all vessels to cover the cost of 
maintaining the canal. Professer John- 
ston testified before the senate committee 
that the annua! cost of the Panama canal 
will be about $31,000,00. This includes in- 
terest on the money invested, the cost for 
the defense of the canal, which he esti- 
mates wil amount te $15,000,000, and re- 
pairs and operation, which he figures will 
amount to $4,500,600, 








A Railroad Farm.—The Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad owns 527 acres of land in 
Brown township, Vinton county, Ohio, 
which it is planning to operate as a dem- 
onstration farm, the land being typical of 
the section in which it is located. This 
and is rough and hilly, perhaps ene-third 
of it on top of the hills being ievel enough 
for cultivation. However, the soil is very 
poor, being of a sandstone and shaie ori- 
gin, and jacking in organic matter All 
the good timber has been cleared oft and 
the hillsides are covered with a growth 
of scrubby trees. In order to determine 
the best method of handiing this land, 
Mr. H. A. Treudley, industrial agent of 
the B. & O., has secured the services 
of three instructors from the college of 
agriculture, Ohio State University, to look 
it over and offer suggestions. 

















Cement Production.—The United States 
is apparently leading the worid in the 
production of cement for industrial pur- 
poses. The latest figures availab'’e in the 
Bureau ef Statistics with reference to the 





production in various parts of the world 
places the production in Germany at about 
30,000,000 barrels, or considerably less than 
half that of the United States, and that 
of England at slightly less 26,000,000 bar- 
rels. Of the 78,000,000 barrels produced 
in the United States in 1910, a very large 
proportion is consumed at home, the ex- 
ports for that year being but about 2,500,- 
000 barrels. The total consumption in 
the United States, according to the best 
available figures, has grown from about 
20,000,000 barrels in 1900 to 74,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1910. Pennsylvania is by far the 
largest producer of cement, about one- 
third of the 78,000,000 barrels produced in 
1910 being the product of that state, the 
states following next in order of produc- 
tion being Indiana, Kansas, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Michigan and New 
York. The cement industry, according 
to tr- census of 1910, showed: Number 
of tou shments, 135; capital invested, 
$187,395,000; number of wage earners, 26,- 
775; wages paid, $15,320,000; cost of ma- 
terials, $29,344,000; value of products, $63,- 
205,000; value added by manufacture 
(value of products Jess cost of materials), 
$32,861,000. 

Minnesota Agricuitural Train.—The 
Northern Pacific railway, in codperation 
with the Minnesota State Agricultural 
College, will operate an ‘‘agricultural spe- 
cial’’ train between Duluth and Staples, 
and on the M. & I. railroad from Brain- 
erd to International Falls, beginning Mon- 
day, May 27th, and continuing during two 
weeks. The train will make stops at the 
more important stations, stops being from 
one and one-half to four hours in length. 
The train will be made up of cars for live 
stock, baggage cars for farm machinery, 
implements and apparatus for demonstra- 
tion purposes, passenger coaches arranged 
for lectures, and a business car where the 
lecturers will be taken care of. The pur- 
pose will be to demonstrate the best meth- 
ods of farming adapted to northern Min- 
nesota, and to promote the development 
of agriculture in a positive and practical 
way. Farm animals, such as dairy cows, 
pigs and poultry, showing breeds adapted 
to different uses, will be carried on the 
train and exhibited, and demonstrations 
given at each station. Dairy utensils, 
tools for barn, garden and field, farm ma- 
chines, barn and poultry devices, and 
samples of seeds, will be exhibited and 
demonstrated. At each stop lectures ap- 
plicable to the agricultural needs and 
conditions in that locality will be give 
by specialists from the State Agricultural 
College. Methods of land clearing, kinds 
of crops, and ways of farming, will be 
discussed, and farmers are _ invited to 
make the fullest use of the train, and to 
take advantage of this opportunity to con- 
fer with agricultural experts regarding 
their farm problems. Opportunity will be 
given those interested to ask questions on 
live farm topics—in fact, inquiries will 
be invited. 


. 


Business Conditions.—Bradstreet’s re- 
ports business conditions as follows: Al- 
though activity in some wholesale lines 
is not so marked as heretofore, dry goods, 
for instance, trade in general is of fairly 
steady rroportions, and what is probably 
most significant, current business is being 
done on a basis that allows of room for 
profits. In this respect the situation is 
quite the antithesis of what it was at this 
time last year. Withal, the season is 
backward, re-orders are slow in appear- 
ing, and retail trade, which had begun to 
show improvement, has been considerably 
handicapped by coid, wet weather. How- 
ever, temperatures this week have aided 
this branch of distribution, save in the 
northeast and south, the former having 
been affected by spells of wet weather, 
while the ljatter zone still suffers from an 
oversupply of moisture, backward plant- 
ing operations and overflowed lands in 
the lower Mississippi vailey. Optimism 
is apparent in most sections of the coun- 
try, there is more or less doing on fall 
account, political conditions are practi- 
cally disregarded, outdoor work is more 
active, employment is absorbing surplus 
labor, the iron and steel industry is oper- 
ating more freely, and actual strikes are 
reiative'y unimportant. Business failures 
in the United States for the week end- 
ing May 2d were 224, against 248 last 
week, 234 in the like week of 1911, 191 in 
1910, 214 in 1909, and 288 in 19068. Busi- 
ness failures in Canada for the week 
number twenty, which compares with 
twenty-three last week and twenty-six in 
the like week of last year. Wheat, in- 
cluding flour exports from the United 
States and Canada for the week ending 
May 2d, aggregated 3,543,112 bushels, as 
against 3,169,514 last week and 1,944,327 
this week last year. For the forty-four 
weeks ending May 2d exports are 136,823,- 
522 bushels, against 101,724,105 in the cor- 
respending period last year. Corn exports 
for the week are 236,595 bushels, against 
76,427 bushels last week and 275,059 bush- 
e's in 1911. For the forty-four weeks 
ending May 2d corn exports are 32,612,028 
busheis, against 44,061,239 bushels last 
year. 











Dry Land Crops.—Three hundred acres 
of drouth-resistant crops will be planted 
on the big experiment station farm at 
Hays, Kansas, this spring. In addition, 
200 acres of corn will be planted, and 150 
acres of alfalfa -will be seeded. The 
drouth-resistant crops are kafir corn, cane 
and dwarf milo. The varieties of these 
crops, and the methods of seed-bed prep- 
aration, are being tested through a series 
of years. A. M. Ten Eyck, superintend- 
ent of the station, who is at the agricu!- 
tural college this week, believes in di- 
versified farming for western Kansas, and 
in the production of forage crops for live 
stock. The drouth of last summer, which 
cut short all crops, and the severe winter, 
with the lack of feed, has emphasized the 
importance of drouth-resistant crops. 
new experiment is being started on the 
alfalfa ground. Ten acres of alfalfa will 
be seeded in rows three and one-half feet 
apart, and it will be cultivated. This 
method of alfalfa production has been 
successful in some of the western states, 
and in Egypt. Alfalfa seed is produced 
very abundantiy, when the crop is- in 
rows. <A great deal of seed is grown at 
the station. In the work with winter 
wheat, Superintendent Ten Eyck desires 


t t h Wie» 
Oo promote the sale and distripy: 

pure-bred seed among the vee of 
state, as well as to carry on experim the 
in the production and handling of theo 2S 
Last year more than 6,400 bushels . if es 
bred Kharkof seed wheat, and more tre. 
1,500 bushels of seed of other crops. “a 
sold to the farmers of the state. ‘7. "eT 
tion realized an income of more 
$11,000 from this source. In wheat op 
ture, the station is carrying on an ex er 
ment to determine the value of grt 
manuring for wheat. A _ green mata 
crop is grown every other year on the 
land, and the total yield of wheat throyse 
a series of years will be compared wen 
the wheat gotten from the plots that ha th 
been cropped continuously. The cee 
which are being tested for green mane 
ing are: tye, sweet clover and ms 
vetch for fall seeding, and field peas ral 
spring seeding. The United States De 
partment of Agriculture is aiding ‘in the 

pa) 
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work in dry land farming, and 








salary of A. L. Halisted, the assistant i 
charge of the work. The conservation 


of the moisture is the principal air in dr 
land farming, and the moisture js being 
studied to a depth of eight feet, alone 
with an investigation of the soluble plant 
feeds. Some of these plots were damaged 
on November 26th to 28th, by the blowin 
of the soil, but not so seriously that the 
work can rot be continued. 3 


Kansas Wheat.—Secretary Coburn re- 
ports that Kansans think they have now 
about 6,065,000 acres of growing winter 
wheat, in a condition averaging $1.2. The 
figures given are a summing up of what 
the growers themselves, representing ey- 
ery neighborhood in the state, advise their 
board of agriculture, uncolcred by specy- 
lative interests, bulis or bears, “longs” op 
“shorts.”” As a result of an unusually 
protracted winter and almost continuous 
Jow spring temperatures thus far, al} 
vegtation is less advanced than in nor- 
mal years, and for these reasons wheat 
plants have been slow in growth, and 
other crops will be abe ce gia y late 
in planting and development. The best 
information to date is that the land sown 
to winter wheat last fall amounted to 
7,352,000 acres, and 17.5 per cent of this, 
or 1,287,000 acres, will now be devoted to 
other crops or left fallow. Deducting this 
leaves, as before stated, 6,065,000 acres 
growing, or approximately one-fifth of 
the present winter wheat acreage of the 
United States, and about twice that in 
any other state. Some former April acre- 
ages and conditions in Kansas, with their 
yields, are thus: 
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POPULATION, URBAN AND RURAL, 
The following table shows the total 
population of each state and of the Uni- 
ted States, and also the rural popula- 
tion, according to the last census: 
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West Virginia ........} 1,121,119 
WISCONSIN ..ccoccesees| 2,505,860 
WYOMING ccoccccececces 
United States ........./91,972,266/49,348,883 


_ GOING TO BUY A HAY STACKER? 
If so we want your name. Let us tell you about 
the “Sunflower,” the strongest, practical 

Stacker on the market. Combination for 























Grain, Bundies or . We can save you 
money. WRITE US NOW. 
SUNFLOWER MFG. CO., Box15, Manhattan, Kans. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





~ Crop Notes 


oe on 5 Cree Conditions are invited from 
ir territory. Postal card reports will 















all sect All such reports should be mailed to 
pesuilicit foines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
pom rn > be in time e for the current issue. 

order i“ 
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nty; Illinois. —It was so wet 
‘tt more than one-third of the 
ats crop was planted. —Irvin 8. 


sunty, Missouri.—Wheat pros- 
he best in years, with an aver- 
“throughout the county of 95 
Quantities of apples, but there 
eaches. Little corn has been 
account of the excessive mois- 
irian A. Young. 


County, South Dakota.—People 











« most of their pigs. We have 
are of moisture here, and the crop pros- 
pier tine. except for winter wheat, 
mh “v's not so good on the average. We 

eet to have web worms to fight.— 
Ris spard Hines. 


Mower County, Minn.—Season late and 
» being rushed. Weather damp and 
very wet on low lands. Young 
, oming; large litters; no losses 
| in this vicinity. All stock look- 





ing good. Feed pientiful. Continued dry 
weather needed to put soil in favorabie 
condition. . KE. Geiselhart. 


Coles ¢ ‘ounty, Hlinois.—Farming is rath- 


er late and wet. Oats about all up, and 
jooking good. Wheat is almost a failure. 
Ground is breaking up in pretty good 
shape. Hogs and cattle about all shipped 

ut. Pig crop_is rather short. Msadows 


he scarce, and grass is backward. me R. 
Blac! 
Por vere County, Iowa.—It looks like 
a good year for us this time. Small grain 
in and doing nicely, and corn ground 


is being prepared rapidly, though some- 
what del ayed by recent rains. Winter 
wheat looks good, and most of the hay 


mea‘ jows are all right. 
— small fruit.—L. 


ott County, lowa.—Everything is com- 
ane aiong nicely around here. Pastures 
are jooking fine, and cattle are all out to 
grass. Abundant rains in the last two 
weeks have supplied a good surplus of 
moisture. All smail grain is in and look- 
ing good. A goed deal of corn ground is 
ready for planting.—R. E. T. 


Muscatine County, Iowa.—A good deal 

iter wheat land is being plowed up 

pring. The crop does not seem to be 
nearly as good as was at first thought. 
Hay jand looks fair and pastures are 
fine. The March pig-crop was very short, 
but April was much better. Horses and 
milk cows are bringing the highest prices 
in years.—T. L. 


There will not be 
x. 





Ottawa County, Oklahoma.—Condition 
of vheat here is not good; some of it 
will be plowed up, and the acreage is not 
large. Not many oats have been sown. 
We have had a cold, wet, backward 
spring, and no corn has been planted as 
yet; the ground is too wet te plow. There 
is not much grain left in the farmers’ 
hands.—A. D. Gage. 


Montgomery County, Iowa.—The winter 
wheat looks fine here. Not much spring 
wheat sown on account of the late spring. 
Oats are coming up nice and even. Lots 
of seeding done, and is needed on account 
of failure last year. Alfalfa sown last 
August not good enough stand. Must seed 
again in June. The farmers are plowing 
for corn, with the soil in excellent tilth. 
The pig crop is nothing to boast about. 
The good roads movement is quite an in- 
teresting probiem in this county. Plenty 





of automobiles on the farms as weil as 
in town.—N. W. Nelson. 

Missouri Conditions.—Farm work is ten 
days to three weeks late, on account of 


the continued rains and cool weather. A 
little over a quarter of the corn land is 
plowed, and only a small acreage has been 
planted. It is estimated that the state 
will raise approximately 8,000,000 acres 
of corn this year. Wheat does not im- 












prove rapidly as was expected, and a 
good many fields will be abandoned. 
Wher this is dong, there will be much 
Sowing of cowpeas, corn and other crops. 
The acreage of oats will be scarcely more 
than three-fourths of that of 1911.—From 
Missouri Crop Report for May. 

Knox County, Illinois.—Farmers are at 
wors full blast here, preparing ground 
for corn, but it looks as if planting would 
be late. Hay brings $20 to $25 here; corn 
‘2 cents; oats 52 cents, and wheat $1.01 
per bushel. Potatoes are worth from 
$1.6 ) $2 per bushel. Live stock prices 
are as follows: Cattle, which are very 
Scarce, bring from 5 to cents; hogs, 
$7.25 to $7.50 per 100, and horses from 
$175 t» $315 per head. The farmers here 
have nearly quit raising horses. Hogs 
Were nearly ail killed off by cholera last 


year, and there is a considerable loss in 
the same way this spring.—Claus G. 


Mal: berg. 

Cedar County, lowa.—The weather has 
beer cool for the time of year. Grass 
= Siow, and hay mows are well emptied. 
“ome stock are living on grass, and some 
have not been turned out yet. The seed- 
ing was a little late by dates on the cal- 
endar, but not for the season. Plowing 
for corn is well under way. Work is 
about up to date. The rainfall has been 


Scant, and the ground works up in fine 


Shar. The prevailing idea with the 
farmers is that they are behind with the 
Work, and some are trying to catch up by 
Plowing a little shailower. The pig crop 


_ * a much better showing than it did 
» last report. The calf crop is good, 






the colt crop a little late; the lamb crop 
far'icr than usual, and sheep shearing is 
Neary done. Winter wheat came out 
peor:y, and much of it will be put in to 
i = Ss. There is plenty of corn on 

nd, it will be held over or for bet- 
ter prion. Most small grain fields seeded 


this spring, as much of last year’s seed- 
ing was a failure. Plum trees will blos- 
Som full. We will not get many peaches 
till we raise new trees. The earlier apple 


trees show blossom buds, while the later 





varieties can not be told as yet. The 
crops of horseradish and dandelions for 
table use are well 


used up.—L. C. Greene. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending May 5, 1912, Des 
Moines, lowa.—The past week was warm- 
er than usual, the daily excess of temper- 
ature ranging from 2 to 5 degrees, and 
weather conditions were generally favor- 
able for rapid progress in farming opera- 
tions. Heavy rains on April 28th, and 
frequent showers during the week did, 
however, delay field work to some extent 
in southern counties. Light to copious 
showers occurred in nearly all parts of 
the state on the 2d, 3d or 4th, and gave 
ample moisture for present needs. The 
warm rains, and the high temperatures 
during the last four days have caused an 
unusually rapid growth of all vegetation. 
Most of the trees are green, fruit trees 
are in blossom, and grass and small grain 
have made a decided improvemnt. All 
fruit trees, except apples, show an abun- 
dance of bloom. Spring sown grain and 
grasses have made a good start, and show 
a strong, vigorous stand. Much ground 
has been prepared for corn, and some 
planting was done in many localities dur- 
ing the latter half of the week. With fa- 
vorable weather, planting will be general 
during the coming week. Most of the live 
stock is in pasture and obtaining sufficient 
feed.—Geo. M. Chappel, Section Director. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, May 6, 1912.—High prices pre- 
vail for grain, and also for live stock, 
recent sales of cattle being the highest 
on the whole ever known at this season 
of the year, this applying to medium 
grades especially, although fancy beeves 
have reached almost prohibitory values. 
The packers have triea to check further 
advances, realizing that the recent fur- 
ther advances in prices in retail meat 
markets everywhere will have a tendency 
to lessen consumption at a time when 
eggs are plentiful, prime in quality and 
reasonably, low in price. Many people 
are becoming in a measure vegtarians, 
and resentment is shown to the dearness 
of meats, many not realizing the great 
searcity of beef cattle throughout the 
country. Eggs are offered liberally in 
the markets of the country, and in addi- 
tion to the large market consumption, 
speculators are buying great numbers of 
cases of eggs for placing in the enormous 
cold storage warehouses. Butter, too, is 
offered freely, and so are potatoes, the 
recent arrivals including some sprouted 
lots, which sold at reductions in prices. 
Even better lots are lower in price, while 
still higher than in former years because 
of the short crop grown last year, neces- 
sitating the importation of large supplies 
from Ireland and other countries. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade interest still cen- 
ters strong.y in the wheat trade, and the 
same is true of the professional specu- 
lative interest. Bad crop reports have 
been coming in constantly from the soft 
winter wheat regions, and their effect 
has been extremely bullish naturally, the 
wealthy bull clique improving its oppor- 
tunity to boost prices. Kansas crop re- 
ports have been conflicting, although the 
weather conditions were generaily favor- 
able, and good rains fell recentiy over the 
southwestern wheat country, doing much 
good. Reports from the northwest have 
been closely seanned in order to get a 
line on spring wheat seeding. One report 
was to the effect that North Dakota would 
have fourteen per cent smaller wheat 
acreage than a year ago. Minnesota and 
South Dakota are expected to have about 
the same acreage as last year. Millers 
are buying considerable wheat, especially 
No. 2 red winter. Corn and oats sell high, 
and corn has brought the highest prices 
in four years. The oat acreage is report- 
ed as larger than last year, and the larg- 
est corn acreage ever known is expected. 
Some bearish reactions have taken place 
in the grain markets, but the feeling is 
still unsettled. Prime lots of eggs are 
bringing 21 cents per dozen, and sales are 
made of creamery butter at 28 to 31 cents 
per pound, with dairy butter fetching 25 
to 28 cents and packing stock 22 cents. 
Potatoes are offered freely at 90 cents to 
$1 per bushel. Cheese is steady, Americas 
selling at 16%, cents per pound and twins 
at 1i‘2 cents. Flaxseed brings $2.14% to 
$2.16%; timothy seed $6 to $12, and clover 
seed $16 to $21.50. : 

Cattle of all descriptions are bringing 
high prices, although canners and other 
common kin are not as high as they 
were several weeks ago. The advance is 
especially great on medium to fairly good 
cattle, and the few choice, heavy steers 
offered are fetching extremely high fig- 
ures, this being because of their great 
searcity rather than owing to large buy- 
ing orders. The largest demand is for 
cattle with a fair amount of fat that will 
made medium-priced beef, and a medium 
class sells at better prices than choice 
beeves have commanded in former years. 
Fat little yearlings are selling very high, 
although well below prime heavy steers, 
and choice cows and heifers are great 
money makers, being too few in number 
to meet pressing trade requirements. 
Looking into the future, it is seen that 
there is going to be a great scarcity of 
good beef cattle, as farmers have not 
stocked up with anything like the usual 
supplies of stockers and feeders, fearing 
that returns would be insufficient if they 
paid the ruling high prices. Their recent 


> purchases have consisted far more of the 


lighter weights of steers than of feeders 
of considerable weight, the latter having 
been solid largely to killers to satisfy the 
persistent demand for a cheap grade of 
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Base-Anchored Silo! sisrine: 





censed under 
rder Patent 
0. 627732. 









see the 


“we 


for ittoday. Ask 


Only filler that runs full 
rated power and speed, operated 
by ordinary farm gasoline en- 
gine. Patent start, stop and 
reverse mechanism that a boy 
can operate. One-piece knife 
and blower wheel—simplest —amm 
knife adjustment. 
chine has only 5 gears and 4: 


A FREE copy of the greatest ried 
book on sil b- 
lished ie rondy for you. Send 

for circular 5 


Whole ma- fj 


The Base-Anchored Saginaw is the sensation of the year in silo 
building. Only one other silo improvement compares with the 
Saginaw Base Anchor—the Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop. 
With these two anchoring devices the silo is as firmly planted 
as if it had grown out of the ground like an oak. 

No fear that a Saginaw will ever blow down, collapse or bulge! 
You don’t know how good a silo can be built until you know about 
the Double-Anchored Sazinaw. 

And you don’t know what perfect satisfaction can be built 
w into a Silo Filler until you y. 












FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY ww 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Des Moines, lowa. Cairo, Ill. 





beef. A_ few high-class heavy feeders 
have sold as high as $6.80 to $7 per 100 
pounds, but most buyers are fighting shy 
of the higher-priced lots, and larger 
humbers of 600 to 750-pound cattle have 
gone to the country, causing these to sell 


much closer to feeders of larger weights: 


than has been customary in past years. 
Even good caives weighing around 400 to 
500 pounds have been taken largely for 
fattening. In some places farmers are 
breeding calves for raising as beef cat- 
tle, and others are buying  well-bred 
calves for raising. The seuthwest will 
furnish during the summer fair supplies 
ef grass cattle, but supplies from the 
northwest are expected to fall a good 
deal. Last week saw decidedly the high- 
est market of the season, with the choic- 
est heavy beeves going at $8.50 to $9 per 
100 pounds, and several! $9 lots. The bulk 
of the steers offered went for $7.40 to $8.€0 
—with the commoner to fair lots of light- 
weight cattle bringing $5.85 to $7.50, and 
a medium class $7.60 to $8.20, while good 
steers were purchased at $8.25 to $8.45. 
Prime yearlings went as high as $8.75, 
while cows and heifers were free s@ilers 
at $4.30 to $8. Cutters brought $3.40 to 
$4.25, canners $2.25 to $3.35, and bulls $4 
to $7.59. Steckers were purchased at $4 
to $6.35, and feeders at $6 to $7. Calves 
were active and higher at $3.50 to $8.60 per 
100 pounds, not many going anywhere 
near the bottom price. Milkers and 
springers were in the usual demand at 
$35 to $70 per head, with not many prime 
ones offered, and the beefy cows going to 
killers. A year ago beef sold at $4.85 
to $6.50 

Hogs have been selling extraordinarily 
high recentiy, being far above the prices 
paid in former years, even after consid- 
erable breaks from the recent top figures 
ef the year. Provisions have been follow- 
ing the same course as hogs, and pork 
has wholesailed all of $4.50 per barrel 
higher than a year ago, lard, ribs, etc., 
showing similiar advances. Fresh pork, 
being much the cheapest thing in the 
meat line at the present time, is having a 
large consumption, and bacon, hams, etc., 
are aiso seliing comparatively freely, con- 
sidering their dearness. Hogs are being 
marketed heavier in weight as the season 
advances, and recent receipts have aver- 
aged 230 pounds, compared with 217 
pounds six weeks earlier, 246 pounds one 
year ago, and 227 pounds two years ago. 
The demand still runs decidedly strong- 
est on the choice barrows of heavy weighc 
—these being excellent shiping demand— 
and the choice lighter weights have to be 
disposed of at considerabie discounts from 
these. Eastern packers are forced to de- 
pend largely upon the west for their ma- 
terial, and this competition with the Chi- 
cago packers is responsible for much of 
the great strength in the market. Late 
sales of hogs were at a range of $7.15 to 
$7.70, choice light hogs going at a dis- 
count of 19 cents more. A year ago hogs 
sold at $5.60 to $6.15. 

Sheep and lambs have sold phenomen- 
ally high recently, the booms in prices 
beating anything ever seen in the past 
history of the trade, placing values on the 
highest levels ever known. The cause lies 
in an excellent general local and shipping 
demand, the consumption of mutton 
throughout all parts of the country hav- 
ing increased materially in recent weeks, 
while the marketings have undergone a 
great falling off in volume. The demand 
all along has run much the strongest on 
fat lambs of medium weight, and as these 
were in much too small supply to go 
around, killers have been compelled to fall 
back to a very great extent on yearlings, 
wethers and ewes, causing these all to 
move upward at the same time. There 
is not much probability of any adequate 
supplies of prime live muttons in the near 
future, the southern spring lamb ‘‘crop” 
being unusually late, while the soutb- 
western grassers will not be prime enough 
to put down prime muttons. Colorado wool 
lambs sold at $10 to $19.60 per 100 pounds, 
while shorn lambs brought $6 to $9.75. 
Shorn flocks sold as follows: Yearlings, 
$7.25 to $8.35; wethers, $6.50 to $7.60; 
ewes, $4 to $7.50; bucks, $4 to $6.50. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the week prices 
weakened and ruled moderately lower. 

Horses were marketed in fairly large 
numbers last week, and as the market 
was not overstocked, firm prices prevailed 
—even the commoner animals selling sat- 
isfactorily. Michigan farmers were well 
represented, and their purchases would 
have been on a larger scale had prices 
not ruled quite so high. Eastern buyers 
also arrived in good numbers, and they 
were ready purchasers of desirable heavy 
horses. Sales at $200 to $240 per head 
were decidedly more numerous, and high- 
class heavy pairs moved off $600 to 
$715. Farm worsers were salable at $100 
to $200 per head for 1,100 to 1,450-pound 
horses, and light drafters sold at $175 to 
$225, with a better class of héavy drafters 
worth $230 to $325. Ww. 


STEWART 
Speedometer’s word is good in court 


When the judge fines you more than the 
cost of a Stewart it’s too late to diecover 
that you chose wrong speedometer. 
The Stewart can’t tell a lie—it isn’t 
that way. 

It represents maximum efficiency in speed- 
ometers. Other makes may cost more, not 
because they are better than the Stewart, 
but a their mauufacturers make less 


You — for all the business they don’t é. 
when you pay more than the price of th 
Stewart Speedometer. 

Four out of every five speedometers in use 
are Stewarts. 

. Magnetic pres. 
employed in 85 per 
cent of all speedom- 
eters, making pos- 
sible the use of slow 
moving parts; no 
wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful 
workmanship, re- 
markably accurate; 
100,000-mile season 
odometer, 100-mile 
trip register, can be 
set back to any tenth 
of a mile; positive 





Speedometers, 815 to 830 


Fs Rim Wind Clock Combina- 
drive, no springs; un- tions, 645 to 870 


breakable flexible 
shaft; drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel gears. 


Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 
Write for handsome 1912 catalogue telling you why 
in our big factory we can make the best speedometer 
at thelowest price. WRITE TODAY. 


ot & Loy MFG. CO. 
1856 Diversey , Chicago 

Detroit, Chicago, San coda ‘New York, Boston, 

Clevelard, Naa oe Kansas City, Los Angeles, 

London, Paris 

















Silos at Factory Prices 


If you want the best Silo for the least 
money buy the Independent Silo of the 
largest manufacturers of silos in 
the North west and save the profit 
of the jobber and middieman for 
yourself. 2@to 30 per cent 
saved. We do not belong to 
the SILO COMBINE. We make 
our Own prices. We make our 
silos of the finest of materials 
and guarantee the workmanship 
and materia!s to be first class. 
We ship on approval and do not 
ask you to make settlement of 
any kind until the silo arrives at 
your station and you are satis- 
fied that it ts exactly as repre- 
sented. Write for free circular 
§ and — list. 
INDEPENDENT SILO — 

297 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Makes Good Roads 


Best resuits obtained b 
of the Globe Farm and 


ij adjustable, spring seat. 
Lie 









cost ROAD DRAG 


crown, lower, 





level or fill ruts. 





| — ri 4 
ea aS —, Sold under 
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r ae , of satisfac 
tion;ten 
days’ trial, 





Globe fachinery é Supply Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 














LOWER TAXES 
BE’ [TER DRAINED L AND 


FoR valuable information on how to lower 
your taxes and have better drained land, 
give us your Road Commissioners’ names. We 
will send you Free Sample of material and 
lock with 


full information about 


ELPEST - 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
ay 28—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Ml. 
4 5—Howell Kees & Sons, Pilger, 
Neb., and Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo.; 
sale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 7—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 12—Canill Bros, Reckford, lowa. 
June 14—S. H. Thompson’s Sons, Iowa 
sit iowa. 
Zobel Bros., Dysart, Towa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
June 5—Chas. Escher.& Son, Botna, Ja. 
June 11—P. J. Donchoe and John Cash, 
Holbrook, lowa. We: 

June 12—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
June 26—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


Oct. 2 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fesue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above aleo applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
mente, however, can usually be inserted If received 
ae late ae Monday morning of the week of issue 








FIELD NOTES. 


Vernier silos, manufactured by the Ver- 








nier Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, have 
collapsible doors, &nd other good _ fea- 
tures See announcement this week on 


page 853, and write for particulars. 

Mastodon Poland China boars are ad- 
vertised for sale by Jas. G. Long, Harlan, 
jowa. See announcement on page 863, 
and write or visit Mr. Long if interested 
in this popular strain of big type Polands. 
Mention Wajilaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Ww V. Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa, who 
imports the best Guernseys that money 
will buy, is now advertising several herd 
headers for sale See announcement on 
page 863, and write Mr. Marsh if inter- 
ested in buying Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing 

Hydrozo will waterprocf your silos, both 
wood and concrete, ¢ ) preserve your 
shingle roofs, etc., and at a small cost. It 
is manufactured by the lowa Paint Mfg 
Co., Fort Dodge, lowa. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write for 
particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

H. D. Parsons, proprietor of the well- 
known Malaka herd of Shoert-horns, Bax- 
ter, lowa, is advertising some _ splendid 
young Scotch and Scotch topped bulls for 
sale, including a roan Scotch bull that he 
considers one of the very best he ever 
raised, and he has raised them good 
enough to win first and championship at 
the lowa State Fair. See announcement 
this week on page 862, and write for par- 
ticulars if interested in buying a good 
bull. 


THE FAMOUS ANGUS BULL, BLACK 
WOODLAWN, DEAD. 


During the past month, Messrs. Dono- 
hoe, of Holbrook, lowa, buried their noted 
old champion herd bull, Black Woodlawn. 
For the past ten years or more, Black 
Woodlawn has been the property of 
Messrs. I’. J., M. H. and Michael Dono- 
hoe, of Holbrook, lowa county, Iowa, in 
whose hands he made a remarkable rec- 
ord as a sire, being the sire and grand- 
sire of more championship winners at the 
leading stock shows during this time, the 
International in particular, than any other 
bull of the breed. He was shown by P. J. 
Donohoe in 1902 at the International, as a 
two-year-old, where he won first in class 
and grand championship over Juba of 
Morlich and other prominent winners of 
that time Among his noted sons are 




















trwin C., junior champion at Chicago in 
1910, and recently scid to W. A. McHenry 
for $1,750, at the Donohoe sale Oakfield 
Quiet Lad, the 1910 grand champion, 
mwned by QO. V. Battles: Morning Star 2d 
first in his class in 1906, now owned by 












I rick Leahy; wokside Star, the sire 
of the grand char ons, Glenfoil Thickset 
and Glenfoil Queen 2d, both winners the 
same year, and two years in succession, 
International Then there is the 

prize Golden Gleam, at the head of 


herd in Manitoba, Can- 
vho sold for over $3,000 


Woodlawn Admiral, 
”, and others of note. 
Will hold @ public sale 
he will sell sons and 


slack Woodlawn. 


WHAT THE RAMBLER 10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE MEANS, 


An interesting map showing a 10,000- 
mile trip over the United States, through 
southern Canada, f 





rom Winnipeg west to 
the coast, and in ‘xico as far south as 
Mexico City, is reproduced in the adver- 
tisement of the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., 
makers of Rambler automobiles, on page 
839. This advertisement will give our 
readers a new idea about the tambler 
10,000 mile guarantee, each Rambler car 
being guaranteed for 10,000 miles, as per 
the factory guarantee which th have 
issued, and which goes with each car. 
The Thos. B. Jeffery Co. want readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer to ask about this 
10,000-mile on Rambler cars, 
and to read y will be glad to 
send you copy guarantee, and also 
a handsome catalogue of Rambler ears, 
telling a I ler Cross Country 
car, selling at $1,650, which has been one 
of the automobile sensations of the year, 
about the other Rambler models 

1 to $5,000 fuliy equipped, for 
fifty herse power. It is 

a fact that the Thos. B. 


¢ 

























hat 


- Nave che of the greatest auto- 

ants in the country. Every labor- 

Saving device that can be secured is in- 
eH 










stalled sreat factory. The auto- 
matic m which makes the parts 
or ti I 


e Ri car, means uniformity, 
and any repairs that you happen to need 
for Rambler cars will fit perfectly, as all 

are alike and interchangeable. The 
10,000-mile guarantee means from 
two to three years’ use of an automobile 








under ordinary conditions, as very few 
automobile users save those who have a 
driver, drive a car over 10,000 miles in 
two years. We would estimate that the 
10,000 miles would represent two and a 
half, and we would even say three years, 
of the average use of a car by the farmer, 
so that the Rambier guarantee means the 
minimum of expense in running and keep- 
ing up the car. When writing the Ram- 
bler people about their guarantee, please 
be sure to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR INSURANCE. 


One thing that the average farmer is 
apt to be careless about is the insurance 
on the home and the farm buildings. It 
will pay the farmer to keep his buildings 
well insured, and in case of loss he is 
fully protected, and it does not hamper 
him in his business. A company that de- 
sires to correspond with Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers wishing to piace insurance on 
either houses or barns is the Anchor Fire 
Insurance Co., of Des Moines, lowa. Their 
cash capital is $200,000, and the company 
is the consolidation of several companies. 
The Anchor has been writing insurance 
under the name of the Anchor Fire In- 
surance Co, for twenty-three years. Mr. 
L. E. Ellis, president of the company, and 
G. A. Holland, secretary, cal] attention to 
the fact in their advertisement on page 
837 that the assets of the company are 
now over a half million dollars, and that 
its surplus to policy-holders is over a 
quarter of a million dollars. They have 
issued interesting literature telling about 
the Hawkeye Co. and the farm policies 
which they write, and they will be glad 
to correspond with any reader of Wal- 
daces’ Farmer interested in getting good 
insurance. They would like to arrange 
with farm folks in the various localities 
in Iowa and North and South Dakota, to 
represent them in their: community. Eith- 
er a postal card or letter request to L. E. 
Ellis, president, or G. A. Holland, secre- 
tary, of the Anchor Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, will bring full particu- 
lars concerning the company and their 
terms to agents. Look up the advertise- 
ment. 


THE PRICE OF REO CARS STILL 


’ . 


An automobile which is meeting with 
favor all over the country is the Reo, 
which sells without wind shield and top, 
but fully equipped otherwise for $1,055, 
or for $1175 you can buy the car equipped 
with top, top boot, wind shield and self- 
starter. The general sales agents for 
thsi car are R. M. Owen & Co., Lansing, 
Mich., and they want readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in buying an automo- 
bile this season to investigate most care- 
fully the Reo car before they make their 
selection. They do not ask you to take 
their word for what the car is, and what 
it will do, but to see the car itself, take 
a ride in it, and go over it thoroughly. 
They have also issued some very inter- 
esting literature telling of the special 
features of the car, and the splendid value 
they are offering, and they will be glad 
to send this literature to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. An excel- 
lent idea of the car can be gained from 
the illustration thereof in their advertise- 
ment on page 841. The car is illustrated 
complete, and a specia} cut showing the 
unique gear shift, and the left-hand con- 
trol, is also shown. Reo cars have left- 
hand drive with upright gear shift lever 
in the center of the car. .A few inches 
either way gives the four different speeds 
of the Reo, it requiring the moving of the 
lever less than three inches in each of 
the four directions to make the change. 
The brakes are operated by feot pedals, 
one of which also operates the clutch. If 
you are intersted in automobiles, be sure 
and jook up the Reo advertisement. 


GALLOWAY MANURE’ SPREADERS, 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 


The Wm. Galloway Co., of 118 BF, Gal- 
loway Station, Waterloo, Iowa, call par- 
ticular attention to the offer they are 
making on Galloway manure spreaders, 
engines and cream separators, in a spe- 
cial advertisement on page &44. The ma- 
nure spreaders they are making the offer 
on are Mandt’s New Gear, which they 
claim puts the final touch on the master- 
piece spreader, and they want readers of 
Wailaces’ Farmer to find out about this 
new improved spreader, and to get their 
ciaims therefor. A small! illustration of 
the spreader will be found in their ad- 
vertisement, and it will give a good idea 
of the construction thereof. A special 
spreader catalogue has been issued, and 
it gives information in detail. Special 
gasoline engine, and special cream sep- 
arator catalogues have also been issued, 
and the Wm. Galloway Co. will be glad to 
send any one or all three catalogues to 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who write 
them. Address requests for catalogues 
to the Wm. Galloway Co., 118 BF, Gallo- 
way Station, Waterloo, lowa. Orders will 
be filled from the nearest distributing 
point, as the Galloway Co. carry complete 
stocks of their machines in warehouses 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, 
and Minneapolis, thus insuring prompt 
shipment 


A MACHINE THAT SAVES LOTS OF 
HARD WORK, 

One of the most popular labor saving 
machines on the market today is the ele- 
vator and wagon dump. An elevator that 
has been on the market for a number of 
years, and which has given very satis- 
factery results, is the Little Giant four- 
wheel portable elevator. It is especially 
designed for the man who raises forty or 
more acres of corn or grain each year, 
and it can be operated by either horse or 
engine power. The manufacturers are the 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., of 138 McClun 
St., Bloomington, Ill., and they have is- 
sued some very interesting literature tell- 
ing about their elevators which are made 
in several different sizes, and the splen- 
did work they have done. One of the in- 
teresting letters which they have received 
is from a South Dakota user, which is 
reproduced in their advertisement on 
page 838. They would like to have Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who do not already 
have an elevator and dump on their farms 
to look up this advertisement, and to ask 
for the practical and interesting catalogue 














which they have issued, Wither a postal 
card or a letter request will bring it,-but 
they would appreciate your mentioning 
Wall -ces’. Farmer when writing. 


THE ALARM CLOCK YOU WANT. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers who desire 
an alarm clock that will prove an accur- 
ate timekeeper and one which will wake 
you up no matter how sound a sleeper 
you may be, will find it in the Big Ben, 
made by the Western Clock Co., of La 
Salle, Il. The price of the Big Ben 
alarm clock is $2.50. This is about twice 
as much as the ordinary alarm clock costs 
—but the Big Ben is worth half a dozen 
of the ordinary kind, as it is a good deal 
larger and heavier built, has _ better 
works, a much better alarm system, and 
it will outlast several of the ordinary kind 
—in short, it is just the kind of an alarm 
clock that a good many folks have been 
Jjooking for. If you would like full par- 
ticulars concerning the clock, or if you 
would like to buy one of the clocks, send 
a bank draft or postal order to the West- 
ern Clock Co., Salle, Ill., and they 
will see that you get a clock at once, or 
it may be that the jeweler right in your 
own town can supply you with the clock, 
and they will be glad to send you the 
name of the jeweler nearest you who han- 
dies their clocks. Note the Big Ben ad- 
vertisement on page 837. 


CONCRETE SILOS. 


This is the title of a 90-page booklet 
just recently issued by the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., of 72 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Il., and they will be glad 
to send a copy thereof to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who desires it. It is 


, one of a number of interesting booklets on 


the uses of cement-on the farm which 
they have issued, and they want Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to secure it. Either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
it by return mail, but the company would 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
mentioning the paper when writing. Note 
their advertisement on page $44. 


FREE CAN OF MERRY WAR LYE. 


The E. Myers Lye Co., Dept. 78, St. 
Louis, Mo., want every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to try Merry War lye, and 
they have therefore arranged with the 
dealer who selis Merry War lye to give 
you a free can, the can in question being 
a full-size ten-cent can, just like those 
which you buy at your dealer’s. The E. 
Myers Lye Co. have authorized every 
dealer handling Merry War lye to give 
those who fill out the coupon which their 
advertisement on page 845 contains a can 
as above outlined, and they want you to 
look up this advertisement and read it 
carefully, and to arrange to take advan- 
tage of their offer. Al] there is to do is 
to fill out the coupon and give it to your 
dealer, who sells Merry War Powdered 
Lye, and he will supply you with the can. 
The E. Myers Lye Co. will also be glad 
to have you write them for the interest- 
ing literature telling about the advantages 
of feeding Merry War lye to your hogs. 
In this advertisement a number of hog 
raisers tell of the excellent results they 
have secured from using it. 

PROTECTION FROM BLACKLEG. 

At this season of the year a good many 
calves are lost by blackleg. The only 
sure preventive of blackleg is vaccina- 
tion, and one of the most convenient and 
effective forms of vaccination for blackleg 
will be found in the Biacklegoids, put out 
by Parke-Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
one of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country. Blacklegoids are 
pellets or pills which are used by means 
of the Blacklegoid injector, and it is a 
very simple matter to vaccinate a large 


“punch of calves with Blacklegoids and a 


Blacklegoid injector. A good idea of the 
outfit may be obtained from the adver- 
tisement on page 845, and Parke-Davis & 
Co. invite you to send for the practical 
and interesting literature with regard to 
blackleg and its treatment and preven- 
tion, as the department of animal hus- 
bandry of their company have _ issued 
some that will prove both interesting and 
valuable. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring them by return mail. 


BUY GOOD STACK COVERS. 


The purchase of a good stack cover will 
be a profitable investment. It will often- 
times save its cost during the haying sea- 
son, as you can not only use the stack 
cover to protect the hay stack in course 
of construction, but also to protect a load 
taken from the field at the time of an ap- 
proaching storm or late in the evening. 
By putting the cover over it, if you do 
not have time to unload the load that 
night, you protect it, and even if only a 
heavy dew falls, it enables you to handle 
the load the first thing in the morning, 
without danger of the hay spoiling. A 
firm that makes a specialty of stack cov- 
ers, and who guarantee their goods, is 
the Baker-Lockwood Mfg. Co., of 619 E. 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo., who 
have been makers of canvas goods for 
forty-two years. They have issued some 
interesting literature telling about Baker 
stack covers, and they will be glad to 
send same to readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er on request. Note their advertisement 
on page 854. 


COOL, COMFORTABLE UNDERWEAR. 


A make of underwear which has been 
very popular with farm folks and town 
folks of all classes is the ‘‘Porosknit,’’ 
made by the Chalmers Knitting Co., of 
107 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. It 
is very light, elastic and durable, and 
guaranteed—in fact, the label of the Chal- 
mers Knitting Co. on this underwear is 
a guarantee of quality and fit. Boys’ 
sizes sell at 25 cents each for two-piece 
suits, or the union suits sell for 50 cents. 
Men's sizes sell at 50 cents each for the 
two-piece kind, or $1 for union suits. An 
attractive booklet telling all about this 
underwear and the manufacturers’ claims 
therefor will be forwarded by the Chal- 
mers Knitting Co. to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who write them mentioning the 
paper. They illustrate their underwear 
in their advertisement, and also the trade 
mark under which it is sold, and they 
want you to be sure to look it up and to 
take this advertisement to your dealer 
and ask him to get you ‘Porosknit.” 





A SIMPLE WORM REMEDy 
One of the simplest worm remea: 
the market is Sal-Vet, and tneves on 
Feil Co., of 65 Dept W., Cleveland ‘ta 
in their advertisement on page 846. Jhio, 
out that it is not only a worm dest Deiat 
but also a conditioner as we!) putti rover, 
stock in good, healthy condition ng live 
reproduce a number of letters telli hey 
the excellent results Sal-Vet hag in of 
and they tell about the sixty dave Ve™ 


1 2 al da 7°) 
trial offer whicn they make theresa? 
any stock raiser who reads Wallac to 
Farmer. They offer to ship ¢ ce 


L -nough & 

Vet to last your stock sixty dane Bal 
to agree to report results in sixty = 
If it does what they claim for 7} 78. 


2 it, y 
it at the end of that time. If it eee oe 


the S. R. Feil Co. will cancel the Chama? 
They have so much confidence in Sale 


Vet that they are willing to mak 

kind of a trial offer, and they hope ta ints 
many readers of Wallaces’ Farmer take 
advantage of it. 6 


AERMOTOR WINDMILLS, 


The features that have made Aer 
windmills popular with fara ee 
throughout the country are mentioned - 
the advertisement of the Aermotor _— 
of Chicago, Ill., the manufacturers there. 
of, on page 854. This company not on} 
make windmills, but alsd gasoline pod 
gines, and they recommend for the use 
of the farm where 150 head of stock jg 
kept, an eight-foot Aermotor mill with a 
storage tank. It takes but little ajr to 
run this windmill, and the cost is very 
low. They have issued interesting Jiter. 
ature telling all about their windmills 
and their recommendations, and they will 
be gicd to send same to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They gel} 
their small gasoline engine at $37.50, and 
their Aermotor wind pump and the gaso- 
line enginc make an ideal outfit for farm 
water supply. 

THE HART-PARR “CORN BELT” 

TRACTOR. 


This is the title the Hart-Parr Co. have 
given to the small-sized tractor which 
they have put out for farmers in the 
corn belt, desiring to use it on farms from 
160 acres up. This tractor, like tho large 
Hart-Parr tractors, will burn cheap kero- 
seno successfully and efficiently, <iving 
the maximum of power at the lowest cost. 
Like the larger tractors, it is substan- 
tially and durably built, and it will prove 
just as economical as the larger tractor to 
run and use. Full information concerning 
the tractor can be had on request, but the 
Hart-Parr Co. will be glad to have you 
refer to their advertisement, and drop 
them a postal card request at 220 Lawler 
St., Charles City, Iowa, for the big, com- 
plete catalogue, telling about this tractor 
and their other tractors, which they have 
just issued. 

SURFACE CULTIVATORS. 

Surface cultivators are advertised by 
the King & Hamilton Co., of Ottawa, Ill, 
who have had years of experience in the 
making of cultivators, in this issue. Their 
“Little Boy’’ suriace cultivator is the 
latest thing they offer in surface culti- 
vators. Its shovels are adjustable in ev- 
ery direction. It is no trouble to get a 
“Little Boy’’ to work right in the field, 
and it is no trouble to keep it working 
right. An illustration of their cultivator 
appears in this issue, and they want you 
to jook up their advertisement and to 
write for the practical and _ interesting 
literature telling about the ‘‘Little Boy” 
surface cultivator and other cultivators 
which they manufacture. LFEither a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring full 
information by return mail. 

COOPER SHEEP DIP. 

A sheep dip that is recognized as a 
standard product, and which is strongly 
endorsed by sheep men in all parts of the 
world, is Cooper’s Dip, made by Wm. 
Cooper & Nephews, of Dept. A, Chicago, 
Ill Messrs. Cooper & Nephews have is- 
sued some interesting literature with re- 
gard to Cooper’s Dip, and the record it 
has made in the many years it has been 
manufactured, and they will be giad to 
supply Wallaces’ Farmer readers with 
same. ‘lhey invite those wanting a thor- 
oughly satisfactory dip to write them, 
and they are satisfied that the sheep men 
or other stock men who use Cooper's Dip 
once will use it right along. 


New 
Auto 
Boo 


Just out. Latest 
and best book 
published. Ale 
swersevery ques 
tion on the care, 
running and ré- 
pairing of autos. 
Profusely illus 
trated; n a: r ~ 
@ 600 pages. Clea 
CARE and practical 

| Should be rea 
R UNN | N G by every owner 

AND and driver. 
Price $1.50 
R E PAI R With Wallaces’ Farmer, one 
year,- sc $2.25 
With Wallaces’ Farmer, 

three years, - * 3.16 

Send all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 




















The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every staliion owner needs the ‘*Handy” 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 

Moines, lowa. 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


HOLSTEINS. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


9.6. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 








SEELEY 


DODDIES 


ght choice young bulls, sired LA Sas champion 
Pi ird 1to, for sale at ba Come and 
gee them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


w. B, SEELEY, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 


~ BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mg. P. LANTZ, Carlock, 11. 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. If 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of reliable 
blood lines, write me for full deseription prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lows 
ANGUS BUL pod of — of best breed- 

pricing them to 
suit the man with the a bend. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. SS. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Angus Bulls 


J.R. CANNON & SONS, 





We are offering a superior 











Some choice yearling bulls 
forsale. Address 
Wyman, Iowa 





—_ 





wer 


eyo ‘Farmers’ Sheep.” 


_ 
irther, you must be satisfied. 
aw, ARD CHANDLER, 





** Clover Hill Farm,” 


SHROPSHIRES 


You want breeding value in your purchases of registered ram and 
American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than I to recommend the good 


CHARITON, IOWA 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





puroc JERSEYS 


to such boars as Prince The Col., 
etal Improver. Are bred for April 
and May May farrow. Also a few boars. 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. 
Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 


All good ones and 
One fall yearling bred to C.’s 





DUROC FALL BOARS 











for sale at $20 to $35 each— 
show prospects. Sired by a 
show boar, a son of Model 


Chief and out of an Advancer 
gow. Shipped with privilege 
of returning at our expense 
before you pay if not as rep- 
sented. Address 

s. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Square DealHerd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
ora ong male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known t 
B.D. BUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 





UGH’S DUROCS-—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





Poland-Ghina Fall Boars and Gilts 


forsale, sired by Jeonsen’s Lengfelleow. 


Also spring pigs at weanling time snag by Jensen’s Long- 


fellow and Orange Jumbo and out of big type sows 


JAMES JENSON & SONS, 


NEWELL, IOWA 





EVERGREEN HERD OF POLAND-CHINAS §r° Spots tee. for short time only, 20 . and Sone. 1911, 
rs. They are mostly by Dorr’s E on, the 

greatest boar ever used in our herd—himself a ama winner and sire of numerous first prize c ey in single 

class and young herd. Boars offered are out of sows that have been producing our prize winners and among 


them are strong prospects for coming shows. 
dams and granddams. 


et Marcus, lowa, any day but Sunday. 


Weights up to 275 and 300 Ibs. Come and see their sire, 
von will then be in a position to correctly judge what you are getting. Will meet you 
HENR R& 


Y DOK NS, Remsen, lowa. 





POLAND-GHINAS 


> good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
one and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 


BALMAT Mason City, Iowa 


BIG BORED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Mii‘er big bomed types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. A ddrese 
J. J.C. HM. GERST, 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


ure sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
i Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
i spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
irm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa, 


Poiand-China Bred Gilts 


to offer. also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are trie breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. (;ood hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningsiie, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car Wae. 










Alton, Iowa 























= GROWTHY Poland.China gilts bred 
3) 25-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 
farch and April litters to first-class herd 
Prices $25 to $30---Have few good boars yet at 
h. Have pleased ‘customers in 23 states past 
‘ Two miles northeast of city. P.S. & 8. 
‘, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 









CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


¢. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, $. D. 


0. a c Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
. gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind” Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicte, Mlinsis. 











YORKMSHIRES. 









LARGE YORKSHIRES 
The ideal bacon hog, Champion herd of the United 
States. Special offering now: 24 twelve month gilts 
bred for Mtters May 19th to June 15th; 485 pigs of 
March and April farrow from the best prize winning 
and imported sires anddams. THOS. H. CANFIELD, 
Manager, Box 6, Lake Park, Minnesota. 


Bred : d pigs i i 
MULE FOOT HOGS wo rciated Pedierces tur- 
nished. ZENE HADLEY, Wilmington, Ohio. 
SHEEP. 


Grand View Shrepshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion -am. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 




















Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
dams of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 








Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 


Toyally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 


Please you. Prices reasonable. 
C.D Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresee, Lowa 


Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heffers forsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Ro cross~ 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Addre 

Slater, Iowa 





Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
Sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rival's 
Chainpion’s Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 

- S. BUCKLEY, Holstein, lowa 





stewwoOD BULLS FOR SALE 


GLENWOOD 

HEREFORDS 

from 10 to 20 months old; good thick ones. Sired by 
my International and State Fair winners, Dudley 
176275 and Advertiser 2324438. Ten years 
in the business. P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa. 








Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
ka for sale; two of them extra good 
Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 

bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call or write. Farm located between Bax- 


ter and Newton. 
K. D. PARSOSS, Baxter, Iowa 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Meaded by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 Iowa State Fair. His great grandsite 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 

reat grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother ¢o 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 
A few choice young bates some ready for service; 


our own breeding. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 





Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and ee ge ae ay 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don’t delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 





Beaver Valley Farm, 
Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most nfl buttr dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in Vitality. 
Send for 


Booklets 
Hebeie Weledien Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Claverbuen Scotch 


SHORT-HORNS 


Severs choice Seotch bulls now for sale, including 
an extra Sultan bred 12 months roan, of the 
wide out, thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type— 
sire, Sultan; dam, Victoria Lady by Imp. Fancy'’s 
Pride. Come and see and you will buy. 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Colo, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 





by the 2400-ib. Scotch bull, Meystome. Priced to 
sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Priced Worth the Money 


Sired by Miltie 308496, a pure Scotch bull and 
a prize winner at South Dakota state fair and at Sioux 
City Inter-State fair in 19099. College Reformer 
248719 also in service. 


ARCHIE HENDERSON, Prop., Paulina, lowa 


Scotch Bulls and Heifers 


We are offering a number of good Short-horn bulls 
from ten to sixteen months old, sired by the best 
bulls; are the thick, low set, blocky kind, and are 
priced for the breeder and farmer. Write for breed- 
ing and prices. WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Lll. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in shape to do you good. dress 
BF. mM. F. CERWINSKE, Bockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd, 


Elm Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos. old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


Red, white and rean—ready for service; of 
fashionable breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907, a 2500 1b. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull I can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 

AS. T. NELSON, Blandinasviile, Ll. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 


Bates Short-horns for Sale 


Two good, blocky red bulls, sired by Duke of Wap- 
sie 229376; also some cows and heifers for sale. Fam- 
ilies represented tnclude the Waterloo and Oxford 
Duchess tribes, and others. Priced to sell. Callor 
write A. H. METIER, Weldon, lowa 























NUMBER of Short-horn bulls for sale 
wh that are all descendants of Chief Cumberland. 
Call or write. JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, lowa. 





GUERNSEYS. 





q T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Guernsey Gattle for Sale 


We have 9 young bulls, service age—2 grandsons of 
May Rose King, 3 of Gov. of the Chene, 2 of Galoxy’s 
Sequel, 1 of Masher Sequel and 1 of Glenwood Boy of 
Haddon. Also a few females of same families. All 
ages. All stock tuberculin tested and will bear 
closest inspection. 


WILCOX & STUBBS COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 








Gedarside Stock Farm 


has another great calf to offer the farmers of Iowa. 
I now offer the five months old bull calf from Jewel 
Abbekirk Gerben, known as the “automobile cow,” 
because she gave from her milk and product in six 
years enough to buy an $1800 car. She gave 18,000 lbs. 
of milk at 13 years of age and 16,000 at 16 years, and 
traveled more miles on the dairy train than any other 
cow {n the world. This calf will be worth thousands 
of dollars to any one wanting a milking herd, and can 
be bought very reasonable. Write for description 
and price. C. A. NELSON, Waverly, Iowa. 


Bull Calves of To-day Make Herd 
Bulls Next Winter 


Buy now while you have 37 to select from. 
From cows Officially Tested, Tuberculin 
Tested, Abortion Free. The right kind. 
The large kind. The straight-backed kind. 
The all-year peonees kind, that make dairy- 
ing profitable and milking a pleasure. Write 
now or pian to visit us soon. 

THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
B. B. Young, Prop., Buffaie Center, ia. 


Holstein Bull 


A fine dairy bull for sale, son of world’s champion 
Sarcastic Lad, 5 years old; perfect in every way; sure 
breeder. Year records both dams over 1800 lbs. but- 
ter. Tuberculin tested. Price . Cost me about 
double. G. G. WHITE, Elkader, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull eakven-carere from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. rite 

McKAY BROS., Buckingham, Zowa 














JERSEYS. 





ARMAGH JERSEY FARM 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 





We still have some mature cows, both registered 
and high grades, that will make good famfiy cows. 
Inspection invited. Farm adjoins town. Take Inter- 
urban car to M Street and go two blocks south. Ad- 
dress as above, mentionining Wallaces’ Farmer. 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months oy contest last year 

C. C. 


by the R. P. dress 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Anumber of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred hends. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 





Cresco, low2 





Algona, Iowa 





Kiron, lowa 





AYRSHIRES. 


Ayrshires for Sale 


Cows and young bulls ready for service, and heifer 
calves of the best blood Jines. 


E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, Ohio 
CALVES. 
CALVE Baise ag ae a gma m fik 
et free. 
J..W. BARWELL, Waukegas, lil. 




















A 500-PACE 
BOOK 


By Professors M. 
L. Bowman and 
/, Crossley, 


formerly of Iowa Agricultural College. Itisa 
full and complete treatise on the 
Growing eding Judging 


"Feeding and 
of corn. Beautifully illustrated. 

Recommended by Prof. Holden, the Agricul- 
tural Colleges ofthe Corn Belt, and the leading 
Agricultural Papers and Educators as the best 
book published on the subject. Revised edition 
just off the press. Every farmer should have one. 
Send for complete descriptive circular free. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price $2.! 00; pos postage paid; with Wallaces’ panmer 
one year, both $2.75; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
three years, both $3.60. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 





